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WHEN TO USE A 
PADDLE IN CLASS 


ANSWER: When the classroom 
moves to a bakery for a visit. 

And what would prompt such a 
trip? A situation like this, for ex- 
ample: In 1945, a week-long study 
was made of the children’s eating 
habits in the elementary grades of 
5 Midwest test schools. The survey 
revealed that almost one-fourth of 
the children’s breakfasts omitted 
enriched or whole grain bread or 
toast, and a full one-third did not 
include either restored or whole 
grain cereal. 

These answers were discour- 
aging, in view of the fact that out- 
standing nutritionists agree that 


breakfast should supply one-fourth 
to one-third of the day’s nourish- 
ment. 

Faced with the problem of 
stimulating interest in grain foods, 
the teachers of these schools worked 
out many plans to dramatize these 
foods in their over-all nutrition 
program. A typical project is a 
class tour through a local bakery 
which translates a child’s need for 
grain foods into a memorable 
human experience. He begins to 
see for himself the exciting evolu- 
tion of wheat. He actually watches 
its progress from a sack of flour to 
the final step when long paddles 
pull the browned and crusty loaves 
from the oven. 

But does this type of teaching 


bring results? The evidence says, 
“Yes, indeed!” 

In 1946, after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis in the 5 test schools, 
the percentage of breakfasts in 
which bread was still missing had 
dropped from 23.3% to only 10.9% 

and the number of non-cereal 
breakfasts had dropped from 
33.3% to 10.9% gains that 
should definitely encourage every 
teacher. 

If you would like information 
about this program—facts, ideas, 
plans, and materials adaptable to 
any curriculum— please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 






























GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving © day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or row 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a day 
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POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ..or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE... use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


én addition, au growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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THE NEED FOR DIET SUPPLEMENTATION 


There is a well-defined place in every nutrition 
course for the subject ‘‘when supplementary 
feedings are called for.’’ The need for dietary 
supplementation arises often. During and after 
illness, when appetite wanes because of age, 
during rapid growth, and in pregnancy and 
lactation. 

As the appended table shows, the delicious 
food drink made by mixing Ovaltine with milk 
proves excellent for this putpose. It provides 


During the Growth Years 


Children enjoy its delicious 
taste, and drink it with relish, 
both as a mealtime beverage 
and with between-meal snacks. 
Its wealth of balanced nutri- 
ents makes it a valuable aid in 
satisfying the higher caloric 
and nutrient needs of growth. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


every nutrient considered essential in a food 
supplement—biologically adequate protein, 
highly emulsified fat, readily utilized carbo- 
hydrate, B complex and other vitamins in- 
cluding vitamin C, and the essential minerals 
calcium, phosphorus, iron and copper. This 
nutritional supplement is enjoyed by every- 
one, young and old, and is readily taken hot 
or cold as a mealtime beverage or between- 


meal snack. 





For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful taste of this 
food supplement usually ap- 
peals to everyone, even to 
those with poor appetite for 
other foods. Widely used to 
round out the diet, to provide 
those essential nutrients defi- 
cient in the unbalanced dietary. 


During Pregnancy and Lactation 


Provides the very nutrients needed 
in greater amounts during preg- 
nancy and lactation—biologically 
adequate protein, minerals, vita- 
mins, and caloric food energy. Its 
low curd tension makes for rapid 
gastric emptying, an important 
factor during this period. 





Following Illness 


By providing a wealth of all 
the essential nutrients’ it aids 
in shortening the convalescent 
period following acute infec 
tious diseases. Three glassfuls 
daily markedly augment the 
intake of the nutrients re- 
quired for this purpose 


The daily contribution to good nutrition made by three glassfuls of this palatable drink, 
each made of 2 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of milk,* is here shown. 





CALORIES ...... 669 
PROTEIN. . 2. ; 32.1 Gm. 
2 RC Se ee 31.5 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 64.8 Gm. 
CALCIUM 1.12 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.939 Gm. 
oo aa ee 12.0 mg. 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


VITAMIN A 3000 1.U. 
VITAMIN B; 1.16 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN 2.00 mg. 
NIACIN 6.81 mg. 
VITAMIN C . 39.6 mg 
VITAMIN D 417 1.U 
COPPER 0.50 mg 
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Do your students know 
the vitamin contributions and 
versatility of quality tomato juice? 


The unique contributions that quality tomato 
juice can make to balance meals should be under- 
stood by all food students. For here is a “vitamin 
drink” that is equally good with breakfast toast, a 
luncheon sandwich or a caviar canape! And carefully 
prepared tomato juice offers not only Vitamin C but 
also Vitamins A, B, and Bz. 

For example, a single six-ounce glass of Libby’s provides, 
on the average, an adult’s minimum daily requirement of 
Vitamin C. 


' Just three glasses of Libby’s take care of the minimum daily 
need for Vitamin A. 

When comparing different brands of tomato juice, you 
will find Libby’s exceptionally rich in consistency, and rich 
in the full-ripe flavor of garden-fresh tomatoes. It is known 
as the “twice-rich” tomato juice, because it is both rich in 
flavor, rich in vitamins. 





LIBBY, MSNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Three Blows! 
And they're on 
for Good! 


No more snap-sewing, thanks to 
the Dot Snappers Kit. Once you 
get Dot Snappers on your chil- 
dren's things, men's wear, dresses, 
slip covers and other things, they're 
on to stay, through rough and 
tumble, washing and wringing 
What's more, they're so easy to 
put on—three blows with a ham- 
mer does the trick! 


The Kit comes to you with a gen- 
erous supply of Dot Snappers and 
the tool you need for application. 
Kit $1. Dot Snappers refill box, 
25¢. At notions counters. John Dritz 
& Sons, Distributors, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





PO MUIYLGS us 


Dot Snappers are made by United-Carr Fastener Corp 
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Practicalities 


ARTICIPANTS in a recent youth 

forum at the National Conference 

of Camp Fire Girls, have called on 
parents, teachers, the church, press and 
radio to “shoulder the responsibility of 
moulding the character and influencing 
the thinking of American children.” 
That teachers of home economics can 
share in the drive to improve the qual- 
ity of the youth of America is shown 
in this month’s lead article, A Spiritual 
Rebirth for America, by the Reverend 
Paul Wolfe. Please turn to page 14 and 
read his message now at the beginning 
of the New Year. 


7 


Cleopatra is supposed to have said of 
2 certain suitor ““He words me boys, he 
words me.” Be that as it may, words 
can do a lot for you if used in the right 
way at the right time and in the right 
place. One good way to make words 
work for you is through the medium of 
articles written for professional maga- 
zines. Read how on page 16. 


+ 


Ruthanna Russel has just completed 
a portal-to-portal survey of pattern 
houses to bring you the fashion forecast 
for spring. So, Be Forward Looking. 
On pages 17-19 you will find student 
styles calculated to start every girl run- 
ning for her work basket. 


+ 


If you could see June Bricker, author 
of Beauty Bound, page 21, you would 
agree with us that she has not only been 
beauty bound but has arrived. She really 
exemplifies the fulfilment of the health 
and nutrition principles advocated in 
the classes for charm schools described 
in her article. 

Miss Bricker’s background includes a 
B.S. degree from Battle Creek College, 
student dietician work at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan hospital, teaching ex- 
perience as dietician and quantity foods 
instructor at Connecticut College, nutri- 
tionist at the Boston Community Health 
and the Council of Social 
Agencies in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. Among her many hobbies are col- 
lecting menus and dance records and 
making hooked rugs. 


+ 


Creole Cookery on page 25 introduces 
a new series of articles by an old friend, 


Association 





Lily Haxworth Wallace. This time Mrs. 
Wallace will make our mouths water 
with appetizing recipes from different 
regions of the United States. All recipes 
are guaranteed to be super-tested and 
super-tasty. Try them and see for your- 
self! 


a 


If you are planning to remodel a 
homemaking department, it will be 
worth your time to read Kathryn Wood's 
article, Department Remodeling, on 
page 26. Miss Wood shows with a pic- 
ture and diagrams the alterations which 
she and her pupils planned and de- 
scribes the changes involved. She also 
gives the itemized cost of rejuvenation. 


+ 


A very successful conference and 
workshop for all school lunch workers 
was held in Utah the latter part of 
August. The response, activities and re- 
sults proved so satisfactory that Mary 
Kirkham, field supervisor of the Utah 
school lunch program, recommends 
workshops as a method of Steaming Up 
for a Good School Lunch, page 27. 


a 


Who should 
know better than 
Marguerite Fenner, 
whose entire profes- 
sional career has 
been in utility 
home economics, 
how to plan _ the 
home laundry? On 
page 22, Mrs. Fen- 
ner gives us the 
benefit of her four- 
teen years of experience gained in four 
different Western states—South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona and California. 


M. Fenner 


+ 


What is a professional organization? 
Why should we support one? These are 
questions many young, and not-so-young, 
home economists ask. The answer is 
simple. A professional organization is 
the eyes, ears, nose and mouth of the 
profession—watchful of your interests, 
a listening post for new trends, a nose 
for helpful information, a mouthpiece 
for advancement. See the list of profes- 
sional organizations which you should 
belong to or know about on pages 32 
and 56. 
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RER! Illustrated teaching aids 


on towels and sheets 







































Mrs. 
yvater - rr eee P P 
rent When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and rics which are attached to the charts. 
-ipes sheets, let Cannon's new teaching-learning aids make Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 
and your work easier! books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
jour- Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 
shown below (theyre 22” x 34”). Students can feel ject interestingly and thoroughly. 
and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- Figure out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 
2 A TERRY (TuRKisi) TOWEL Banter A 
- HAS TWO JOBS: (TURKISH) ‘ 
0d’s Er err 
on “aT MUST DRY IT MUST WEAR Consider 
sip. j pvorts meisuate vn these points 
A h | in buying 
- 4 terry towels: 
de- i 
WEAR: look for o taht firw 
also " : 
a The surface loops or pile do © assorsency thick loops 
ion. the drying. Each loop, a tin | 
Two of the three sponge, absorbs acaiere | © comrorr ieee tesnetie 00 wile enedinonts on 
towel charts. | isis chatabla ties anata choi 
© vrunosnasuiry: fiaeae vad ond well deny ten Rate wallitn 
Also: How to launder ty wound a | 
and ; O corr AND DESIGN: consider bathroom decoration ond 
k Terry Towels The one “en - anean | 
<eTS wearing. It is the towel’s 
backbone or strength. © price y the best quality y ni ford for the purpose 
of : O BRAND: choose o towel wih ot ine oa. Wha Net 
1 re- cookdante 
fary HOW TERRY IS WOVEN Cr) 
Jtah @éEnlorged view showing how 
the loops in terry are formed by 
ends an extra setof warp lengthwise 
threads slackened or loosened 
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ald SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES} CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
han ARE OF TWO KIND IN BUYING SHEETS 
ner, 
ofes- 
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lity 
ics 1 musa sun SST 2. pancaus eee oe 1. surrasniry. 2 the type of shee 2. WEARS A bm clove moore, ove 
“ Two of the three THERE ARE FOUR TYPES OF MUSLIN SHEETS: a r ~ 
Back MULED manruse weet a | 
Fen- sheet charts. hilenail rer ~ “7° & 
the So | eee “™ 
our- Also: How to Buy —— oe 3. APPLAR ANCE: 
i P ° . 
oy the Right Size Sheets. 
| 
ion? —e 
are | B. amano: »., sheer said cone esti jen tne 
ing, CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A BRAND NAME % Has | IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A BRAND NAME a IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 
ras 
Aa New Towel Textbook! Includes inf. ti history and oy 5 n lists b k 
the iew cludes information on history ¢ a 0 ing 00 
ests, background of towels, how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, @ ee Coup 
10se laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 0 
iece * 
»fes- New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of 1H) mn 1 me, 
yulid sheets, sheet types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 
; $2 points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Also see All-in-One Coupon on Page 55 
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Marie Gifford, director of Armour Consumer 
Service and nationally-known Home Econo- 
mist, represents the consumer when informa- 
tion for new Armour Labels is compiled. To 
see that the helpful information consumers 
want is on every Armour Star Label, it is her 
responsibility to interpret consumer needs 
and food-buying problems. 


Since freedom of choice in buying food products is 
again becoming the consumer’s prerogative, lessons 
on how to buy wisely are even more essential. To 
help you teach students what an important part 
good labeling plays in aiding the consumer to find 
the right product for the right purpose, the Armour 
Star Pork Sausage Label is reproduced here. 

In easy-to-read type, the concisely-stated in- 
formation on this new Armour Star Pork Sausage 
Label tells the consumer who makes the product; 
what the exact ingredients are, and that it is made 
from government-inspected meat. The label also 








tells her how to store the product; how to cook it: 
how to serve it, and how many it serves. This is the 
kind of information that helps the consumer decide. 
as she shops, just how well the product will suit 
her specific purpose. 

And always notice the brand name. This is of 
great value to a consumer. It quickly identifies a 
product that has pleased her. It is the packer’s 
promise to her...her assurance of getting the same 
quality and fine flavor every time. For instance: a 
consumer can be sure of getting the fresh, zesty 
flavor folks hanker for, whenever she buys Armour 
Star Pork Sausage. 


The fresh pork sausage 
with the fresh, zesty flavor folks hanker for 


To make sure that Armour Star Pork Sausage 
reaches the market at its peak flavor, scores of 
Armour Sausage Kitchens, in which this sausage is 
made fresh daily, are strategically located through- 
out the nation! And in every kitchen only choice 
cuts of pork, delicately seasoned with imported 
spices, are used for Armour Star Pork Sausage. 


THE BEST AND NOTHING BUT THE BEST IS LABELED ARMOUR * 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


This is the third of a study series on the new 
Armour labels. They will be useful in teaching 
your students the principles of good labeling. 
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| S$ what the A Star Pork S$ label tell 
nei 
« 1 Here’s what the Armour Star Por allSage ialei tes you... 
_ Special information on bottom of every carton 
tells how to use a Star Pork Sausage. 
' 
‘ — ‘ 
_ pores a H How to serve—Menu suggestions for hearty 
ie Y g ' ying. 1 breakfasts, tasty lunches, quick dinners. 
\ 
FOR BOE AK FAST LO RBGNRE DR DSWAK&N 
VCOOKING DIRECTIONS SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVING 
TO PAN FRY: Do not prick links. Lay in cold frying pan and ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE 
set over low heat. Cook slowly for 12-14 minutes, turning once for HEARTY BREAKFASTS serve with 
iti H or twice and pouring off fat as it accumulates. Sove fat for Griddle cokes and ayrup 
Additional free recipes peciatenihact Fried mush and syrup 
offered on every car- , alii aieeaacesiet dial Willie and namidats 
ton: For free Armour i TO BROIL: Place sausage on cold broiler rack set 4-5 inches for TASTY LUNCHES serve with 
Star Sausage Fecipe 4 under broiler unit. Broil 6-7 minutes to the side, turning once. pinata “3 
folder, write to Marie ‘\ This method gives especially fine flavor. Broiled all — 
Gifford, Consumer mS Fried apple rings 
Service Dept., Armour “ For FREE ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE RECIPE FOLDER, ee with 
= nd Com Panny WRITE TO MARIE GIFFORD, CONSUMER SERVICE DEPART- ree ee — 
Chicago 9, Illinois. MENT, ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS. Sealinisab watennts 
J Glazed sweet potatoes 
KEEP IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR *& 1 POUND ARMOUR STAR PORK SAUSAGE SERVES 3 T0 4 
How to store it—KEEP IN ee - <e 
YOUR REFRIGERATOR. eee oe J ae 
ee { 
Swen a ‘ 
How many it serves—1 pound~ 
—serves 3 to 4. a ae 
mr (Ct | 
- 
' 
ms 
! { 
' 
4 
ee 
ad 
Es ' ; | 
' r ! 
7} ‘ 1 
aa 
on . £ 
. t ! 
it io 
1 
1 1 
a: ' 
yf : : I 
a a 
1 | 
s ; -- 5 
s 4 ' \ 
MM ee ' 
; Exact ingredients—Pork, salt, ; | 
4 sugar, spices,and flavorings. !' 
' ' 
What the product is—Pork Sausage. | 
r . 
~ Type of product and weight—one pound 
Y Sp \ 
usHeioe,| pac LINKS. 
csr 
i — _— 
' y : 
1 y ; 
> ! ‘ ‘ are Y ; 4 , 
, ! + / Who packs it— Armour and 2 oe ics 
f ; s Py Company, packers of finest Mie ee. 
; ' vd meat products for 80 years. feos ean 
> ' ti 3 Was Ye 3 P " +58 
! / Your guarantee of purity and whole- Boe, sh 
' someness — U. S. inspected.  m-. ee ages a ee ae 
: * vad Consumer Service 
] ; Famous Brand Name —ARMOUR’, your ee oe 
t assurance of getting the best and noth- ee ; a f : 
' ing but the best. 5 *Byele 
When to serve it—A sausage dish for every 
meal. For breakfast — luncheon — dinner. 
Read the label...to help you buy | pe . 
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News Notes 





HE Consumer Education Study of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, with which 
business has been collaborating through 
the National Better Business Bureau, is 
now undertaking a constructive program 
in the field of audio-visual education. 
In the past the CES has prepared and 
published series of objective factual 
texts. The Audio Visual Education 
Project proposes to function as a service 
agency and medium for cooperation 
among producers and sponsors of infor- 
mative films. It will analyze films to 
better decide what films should be made 
and how they should be produced and 
presented for greatest effectiveness. The 
agenda includes practical service and 
advice to those planning school films; a 
clearing house for new information; 
seminars for schoolmen, producers, etc., 
to exchange opinions and demonstrate 
new equipment, to discuss new films 
and use of short films in classrooms; to 
prepare a handbook for teachers with 
purposes and values of educational films, 
sources, mechanical requirements and 
suggestions for effective presentation. 





Women abroad are appealing to 
American women for help with the 
great task of postwar public service 
now before them. Centuries of subju- 


gation and years of tyranny and op- 
pression during the war have left them 
ill-prepared for community leadership. 
They need American skills and methods 
and temporary American guidance. To 
help women of 30 countries abroad re- 
ceive the citizenship training they need, 
the Round-the-World YWCA _ Recon- 
Fund Campaign will be 
launched in January and February, Give 
generously to the Round-the-World 
YWCA Reconstruction Fund Campaign 
through your local YWCA, Help women 
abroad do their share in creating a 
better postwar world. 


struction 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


Ihe Home Economics Department at 
Michigan State College is fifty years old. 
To celebrate this golden anniversary, 
a Home Management Conference and 
Work Shop is scheduled for June 30 to 
July 18, 1947. A general conference is 
planned for the first week, followed by 
work shops in special phases of home 
management. Persons professionally in- 
terested in home management from the 
standpoint of teaching, extension work, 
Farm Security advising, business, social 
work, research and other specialized 
fields are eligible to attend. There will 
be more about this later, but those inter- 
ested should keep the date and event in 
mind. 


Lending Library for Travelers 


How many people on trains, buses, 
planes, or just sitting in a hotel lobby 
waiting, have wished for a book to read? 
Waiting, for many of us, can be toler- 
ated only if there is something worth- 
while nearby to read. Dahl Books for 
Travelers, Inc. has the answer to this 
no-man’s-land reading problem. It is a 
lending library for travelers with out- 
lets in hotels, motels, pullmans, steam- 
ships, airlines and buses. 

Crete Dahl. president of the newly 
formed company, was formerly person- 
nel director of the Waldorf-Astoria and 
is known to many home economists 
through the Dahls Little Gold Library. 


Fifty Percent Increase 


Statistics from the United States Office 
of Education reveal that more than 
2,000,000 students are now attending 
the 1,749 colleges and universities in the 
United States. This is a fifty per cent 
increase over previous peak enrollment. 
Of this enrollment 1,073,000 are vet- 
erans. The majority of the students are 
attending the large state universities; 
the minority, teachers colleges and _nor- 
mal schools. 


From Here To There 


New assistant state supervisors of 
home economics education have been 
announced by several states. Some of 
these are: Indiana, Kathleen McGilli- 
cuddy who was a teacher trainer at 
West Virginia University; Kentucky, 
Jane Melton, a teacher trainer from 


Dates to Remember 


January 15-30—March of Dimes. Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Par- 
alysis 

February 9-15—Negro History Week. 
Theme: Democracy Possible Only 
Through Brotherhood 

February 11—Thomas A. Edison Cen- 
tennial. A tribute to the memory of 
one of America’s greatest inventors 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 14—Valentine’s Day 

February 16-23—Fourteenth Annual Ob- 
servance of American Brotherhood 
Week. Sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Theme: Brotherhood Pattern for 
Peace 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday 

March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrator's Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 6—Easter Sunday 

April 27-May 3—National Boys and Girls 
Week and National Camp Week 





Marshall College in West Virginia; 
Southwest Georgia, Hortense Dupree, 
succeeding Mary Willis Huff who re- 
signed; Mississippi, Erma Lee Barber. 

There are also many recent appoint 
ments of teacher trainers in home eco- 
nomics. These include: Elizabeth Wig 
gans to Kansas State Teachers College; 
Helen Nichols to Louisiana Southwest- 
ern Institute; Gertrude Roskie to Mon 
tana State College; Naoma P. Norton 
to succeed Opal Beaty as itinerant 
teacher trainer in New Mexico; Marie 
Strange and Loren Keller to Oklahoma 
\. & M. College: Hazel Rainbolt and 
Irma Ayers to the University of Ten- 
nessee; Carolyn Newson to West Texas 
State Teachers College; and Reva Neely 
to Marshall College in West Virginia 

Charlotte P. Brooks has retired after 
twenty-five years as home management 
specialist for the University of Vermont 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Recent research makes available 
Actual, On-the-Table Values in 
Canned Foods 


As a result of a continuing research program conducted at 
5 great American universities, sponsored by the National 
Canners Association and the Can Manufacturers Institute, 
Inc., significant figures are now available on actual nutri- 
tional values of foods packed in cans. 

Why are these particular figures significant? Because 
they are net values. As you know, the figures usually quoted 
in nutrition tables are gross figures for raw, uncooked 
foods. Such figures do not take into consideration nutri- 
tional losses which occur in transit from field to market, 
to kitchen, and in home preparation. 

The chart on the left gives the average net amounts of 
calcium in the most commonly consumed canned foods. 
These figures represent actual, on-the-table values, As 
such, they are extremely significant. 

A series of twelve charts on the actual nutritional 
values of the most frequently consumed canned foods is 
now available in booklet form. For your copy, please 
address: Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. We feel that this down-to- 
earth type of material can be extremely useful in the 
hands of the leaders in professional fields. With your 
support and recommendation, foods packed in cans will 


win the widespread acceptance they merit—as a truly 


great source of flavorful, economical nutrition, 



















A DELICIOUS SWEET 
WITH LITTLE SUGAR® 
PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 


3/, cup peanut butter 

VW cup brown sugar*® 
1 egg, lightly beaten 

3/, cup cup flour 

1/4, teaspoon salt 

1/, teaspoon cinnamon 


l/, teaspoon Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


2 tablespoons water 


Cream peanut butter and sugar. 
Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add 
egg, dry ingredients and water to 
peanut butter mixture. Blend well. 
Chill thoroughly. Roll out into a 
thin sheet and cut with a small 
cookie cutter, or make into a small 
roll, slice and flatten each cookie 
with a floured fork. Bake in a hot 
oven (400°F.) 8 minutes. Yield: 
About 50 small cookies. 

* Honey or maple syrup may be substi- 


tuted for the sugar. If so, reduce the 
amount of water to 1 tablespoon. 

NOTE: Rolled cookies may be cut with 
fancy cutters, such as crescents and stars. 
Store in tightly-closed container in order 
to retain their crispness. 

Bake with Baking Soda—in combi- 
nation with sour milk, buttermilk, or 
sweet milk soured with fruit juices or 
vinegar, it’s Nature’s own leavening— 
still the way to tender textures, delicate 
flavors, soft, moist crumb, in cakes, 
cookies and hot breads. 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 8) 
agricultural service. Charlotte Beatty, 
who has been a Vermont home demon 
stration agent, is the new specialist re- 
placing Mrs. Brooks. 

Francis Champion has been granted 
a year's leave of absence to serve as as- 
adviser for the Future 
Her duties as 


sistant national 
Homemakers of 


assistant supervisor of homemaking edu 


America. 


cation for northwest Georgia have been 
taken over by Nellie Norman. 

Mable Cook who has 
pervisor of home economics in Missouri 


been state su- 
is a new member of the faculty of Cen 
tral Missouri State College. 

Dr. Henrietta C. Fleck is Chairman 
of the home economics department at 
New 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity is Dr. Marie Dirks who was for- 
merly at North Dakota State College. 
from the State Agricul 


York University. Her successor as 


Grace Hunt 


tural and Technical Institute at Delhi, 
New York and Helen Diehl, a former 
member of the Cornell University 
Emergency Food Commission, have 


been appointed school lunch supervisors 
by the New York State Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Juanita K. Kahler has 
assistant professor of institutional eco 


been named 
nomics at Washington State College in 
Pullman. 

Esther Kimmel has been appointed 
Director of Home Economics for Mac- 
fadden Inc. Since 1942 


she has been consulting editor of True 


Publications, 


Story’s homemaking department featur- 
ing homemaking problems of wage earn- 
ing families from 
United States. In her new capacity Miss 


each section of the 
Kimmel will supervise all home econom 
ics material published in the nine Mac 
fadden magazines. 

Dr. Ruth Leverton has been ap 
pointed head of the foods and nutrition 
division of the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska, 
succeeding Dr. Rebeckah Gibbons who 
has resigned. Thelma McMillan’ and 
Donetta Schlaphoff are new instructors 
in the division. 

Helen R. LeBaron is 
director and 
Pennsylvania State College. 
Previously she was state supervisor and 
teacher trainer in Vermont. 

Ruth Maynard has left the 
School of the University. of 
Georgia to become homemaking educa 
lion supervisor in the ‘Teachers Col 
liege. University of Nebraska. 

Margaret Phillips Randolph has joined 
the foods and nutrition staff at 
State College. 
of the home economics department. at 


now assistant 


professor of home eco 


nomics at 


Demon 
stration 


Kansas 


She is a former member 


Iowa State Teachers College. 





Marjorie C. Husted 


Janette Kelley 


Marjorie C. Husted, director of the 
Home Service Department of General 
Mills for the past twenty years, has 
been advanced to the new post of con- 
sultant to the officers and executives of 
General Mills. In this position Mrs. 
Husted will devote her full time and 
attention to studying and planning new 
home service programs for the women 
of America. In 1927 Mrs. Husted was 
made responsible for the Betty Crocker 
radio series, the first woman’s service 
program to go over a national network, 
Since then her department has grown 
from a staff of five persons to one of 
forty-eight, all specially trained in the 
field of home service. 

Janette Kelley succeeds Mrs. Husted 
as director of the Home Service Depart- 
ment at General Mills with full charge 
of all administrative 
Miss Kelley, a graduate of the Univer 
sity of Montana, began her home eco 
nomics career with the Washburn-Crosby 
company in Minneapolis. Later she 
joined the staff of the Delineator maga- 
zine where she directed its food depart 


responsibilities. 


ment. She then was associated with Gen 
Foods and for thirteen 
Brothers in Cambridge, 

For the past two years 
director of the 
General 


eral 
with 
Massachusetts. 
been 


years Was 
Lever 
she has assistant 
home service department at 
Mills. 

Gladys Stone is the Northeast 
district. supervisor of home economics 
Oklahoma. Marguerite 
Northwest — district, 
Southwest dis 


new 


education. in 
Scruggs has the 
Blanche Portwood the 
trict Zole 
district supervisor. 
LeVelle Wood has been 


ciate professor and chairman of the in 


and Larra Coe is Southeast 


named asso 


stitutional management division for the 
School of Home Ohio 
State University. Miss 
Wood months ove) 
seas with the 


Economics at 
During the wan 
twenty-one 
American Red Cross. B: 


served 


fore going with the Red Cross she was 
an associate professor of institutions! 


management at Kansas State College. 
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EVIDENCE —in the laboratory . 


EXTRACT from GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION OVER TEN GENERATIONS ON SHERMAN DIET B 
WHERE BUTTER FAT WAS REPLACED BY A MARGARINE FAT, by Harry J. Deuel, Jr., Lois F. 
Hallman, and Eli Movitt, Dept. of Biochemistry and Nutrition, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine, (Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 29, p. 309, 1945): 


“It is concluded that a vegetable fat such as that contained in a margarine can serve ade- 
quately in place of butter fat for growth and reproduction on a diet otherwise nutritionally 
satisfactory.” 


EXTRACT from HUMAN MILK FAT: COMPONENT FATTY ACIDS, by T. P. Hilditch and M. L. 
Meara, University of Liverpool, (Biochemical Journal, Volume 38, p. 29, 1944. See also A. R. 
Baldwin and H. E. Longenecker in Journal of Biological Chemistry, Volume 154, p. 255, 1944): 


“The acids of human-milk fat differ from those of cow-milk fat in that they do not contain 
butyric or other acids below decanoic acid, and in their higher content of diethenoid C,, 


acids, (including linoleic acid) and unsaturated C.)-.» acids. Human-milk fat, in regard to its 


component acids, has more resemblance to a typical margarine fat-blend than to butter fat.” 


EVIDENCE- in the home 


Photographs at the left are a running commentary on the nor- 
mal growth and alertness of George and Trygve Struble. Since 
Trygve was four years old, Mrs. George Struble, like several 
million other American mothers, has found Nucoa—America’s 
foremost margarine—an aid to preparing tasty and nutritious 
meals for her family. She writes: 


“We use about three pounds a week, when we can get it, be- 
cause I use Nucoa in cooking and on the table. Since it is not 
too expensive, I don’t have to tell the children to go easy on it. 
They don’t! They pile it on their potatoes and vegetables, as 
well as on bread.” 


As a leader in promoting good nutrition in your community, 
why not familiarize yourself with Nucoa by using it in your 
own home? Based on your experience, you will, we believe, 
have no hesitation in encouraging wider use of margarine in 


planning low-cost meals that are appetizing and nutritious. 
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Home Cook Book 


By Louis Diat 

J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 

Price $2.50 Pp. 309 1946 

What woman can resist another cook 
book — particularly if it contains more 
than six hundred tantalizing French 
recipes? In his Home Cook Book, Louis 
Diat, chef of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
New York City, brings us what he terms 
the “simple but delicious cookery of 
the French countryside.” At first glance 
some of the recipes seem extravagant. 
According to his premise, however, it 
is a strange kind of economy that risks 
a poor result by being stingy with in- 
gredients such as butter and eggs or 
that throws away food that could be 
used in the soup pot or salad bowl. So 
many cookery hints are revealed in these 
pages that one ends by agreeing that 
to spare the flavor is to spoil the prod- 
uct. Mr. Diat’s style of writing is con- 
versational and friendly making his 
directions not only easy to follow but 


fun to read. RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Old Chinese Recipes 
By Fred Wing and Mabel Stegner 
United Service to China, Inc. 
Price $1.50) Pp. 50 1946 


‘To many of us Chinese food means 
chop) suey or chicken chow mein — 
Americanized versions which, compared 
to the delicate flavors of the true Chin 
ese dishes, are so much hash. When it 
comes to knowing real Chinese menus 
or preparing Chinese dishes ourselves, 
we are at a complete loss. But we need 
be no longer for this book of old Chin- 
ese recipes introduces the authentic 
Chinese way of cooking into American 
homes. 

The eighty recipes offered here have 
been collected by Fred Wing (well 
known Chinese gourmet) from favorite 
Cantonese recipes that have been passed 
down from family to family of the up- 
per middle classes. ‘The translations of 
the ingredients and processes into prac- 
tical measures and steps for preparation 
were made by Mabel Stegner, New York 
home economist. Each recipe gives the 
Chinese name with the English equiva- 
lent and as such serves as a good guide 
for restaurant eating. 

Also included is a shopping list of 
recipe ingredients written in both Eng- 
lish and Chinese. According to Mr. 
12 


Wing a good many of the vegetables 
called for in the cookbook can be grown 
in American home gardens. Dried 
fruits, vegetables and spices are still im- 
ported from China by Chinese grocers 
and food houses. Recently American 
canners have put on the market such 
items as vacuum packed water chestnuts 
and dried mushrooms—two ingredients 
often called for in Chinese recipes. 
Other sources of ingredients used in 
these recipes may be found by inquiring 
at the local Chinese Free Masons which 
is established in every community with 
more than three Chinese residents. 
Copies of Old Chinese Recipes may 
be had by writing to the United Service 
for China, Merchandise Department, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
—R.R. 





Fred Wing, well-known authority on 


Chinese foods, slices pork for Char- 
shew, one of eighty recipes described in 
the United Service to China cook book 


First Steps in Cooking 

By Katharine Shepard, R.N. 

Macmillan Company, N. Y. 

Price $2.75 Pp. 174 1946 

Inexperienced cooks, young or old, 
will welcome this book which was writ- 
ten by a nurse out of her twenty-five 
years’ experience in teaching cooking to 
beginning students. The techniques of 
cooking are explained so thoroughly 
that the tyro knows the reason for each 
step in preparation. Recipes are basic 
but enough variations are given to 


kindle the imagination. Explanations 
of food values and general cooking rules 
start each chapter of recipes. First and 
last chapters give suggestions on care 
of kitchen equipment and utensils and 
on meal planning. 

The user of this book will acquire a 
Sherlock Holmes attitude toward meal 
preparation and come to regard cooking 
as “Elementary, my dear Watson, ele- 
mentary!” —R.R. 


Hows and Whys of Cooking 


By Evelyn G. Halliday 
University of Chicago Press 
Price $3.50 Pp. 328 1946 


It has been thirteen years since the 
last revision of this tried and true cook- 
ery reference. ‘Thus in this edition parts 
of the book have been completely re- 
written and the rest revised to incor- 
porate the latest results of experimental 
work in food preparation and nutrition. 
A comparison of vitamin losses by all 
common methods of vegetable cookery 
is now included in the chapter on vege- 
tables. Many new recipes have been 
added; among them some for making 
ice cream in mechanical refrigerators 
and a new ten-step method for making 
pie crust. Thirty-six new illustrations 
plus the original seventy-eight do much 
to make this cookbook valuable to the 
homemaker as well as to experimental 


—R.R. 


cookery classes. 


The Lunch Box 
And Every Kind of Sandwich 


By Florence Brobeck 
M. Barrows and Co., N. Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 266 1946 


Too often a lunch box meal consists 
of odds and ends from the refrigerator 
and a_ hastily assembled sandwich. 
Florence Brobeck points out that the 
worker and the school child who are 
the two members of the family most 
likely to be box-lunching are the ones 
who especially need a nourishing meal. 
She then suggests menus for carried 
lunches that include one-third of the 
day’s food needs. Recipes are given fo1 
hot soups and cooked dishes suitable for 
a lunch box and for salads, relishes, 
sweets and beverages. Sandwiches, as the 
subtitle would suggest, get fully hall 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Breakfast 
And Your Nutrition Education Program 


Over 60 per cent of 49,000 students did not 
have adequate breakfasts according to a 
recent nation-wide study made by home 
economics teachers among their students. 

Leading nutritionists, physicians, and 
home economists recommend that break- 
fast—for optimal nutritional health— 
should provide one-fourth to one-third of 
the day’s food intake; not only calorically, 
but for all essential nutrients as well. 

Hence, today, the importance of break- 
fast is receiving new emphasis in every nu- 
trition education program. The subject of 
breakfast is being taught from the stand- 
point of appetite appeal, variety, economy, 
preparation, and nutritional adequacy. 

A widely advocated ‘“‘basic breakfast 
pattern” of fruit, cereal (whole grain, en- 
riched, or restored to whole grain values of 


thiamine, niacin, and iron), milk, bread 
and butter offers a fundamental approach 
to the subject. For the average high school 
or college girl this pattern breakfast sup- 
plies at least one-fourth of the essential nu- 
trients, as indicated by the table below 
biologically adequate protein, the B vita- 
mins, vitamin A, vitamin C, and iron, cal- 
cium, and phosphorus. 

Among the foods which have gained in- 
creased recognition, breakfast cereals oc- 
cupy an important place, for there are few 
foods that can better the nutritional com- 
position of the serving of cereal (hot or 
ready to eat), milk, and sugar. Teachers are 
invited to write for a complimentary copy 
of a new breakfast teaching unit, consisting 
of a teacher’s source book, wall charts, and 
students’ folders. 


See coupon in coupon service section. 


NUTRITIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE BASIC BREAKFAST 


MENU: Orange Juice 4 oz.; Cereal 1 oz.; Whole Milk 4 oz.; Sugar 1 teaspoon; 
Toast (enriched, white) 2 slices; Butter 5 Gm. (about 1 teaspoon); Whole Milk 8 oz. 




















ee 
Totals supplied by Basic | 611 20.7 0.465 3.0 1074 0.52 0.87 2.3 64.8 10 
Breakfast Gm. Gm. mg. LLU mg. | mg. | mg mg 1.U 
“Recommended Dietary Allow- | 4) | 75 | 1.0 15 | 5000 | 12 | 1s | 12 80 
ances Girls 16 to 20 Years* Gm. Gm. mg. 1.U. mg. | mg mg mg 
= " — |— | } 
—. 25.5% | 27.6% | 46.5% | 20.0% | 21.5% | 43.3% | 48.3% | 192% 81% 
Contribution by Cereal Serv- ae et | 
ingt (Cereal 1 oz.; Sugar Sie ieisZiFinaiai«a 
1 teaspoon; Milk 4 0z.) eal | 

















“Food and Nutrition Board, National Research Council, Revised 1945 
tComposite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


This basic breakfast provides 19.0 Gm. of fat, 89.4 Gm. of carbohydrate, and 488 mg. of phosphorus. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
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Spiritual Rebirth for America 





Can the Teachers of Home Economics Help? 


HAT title and sub-title give away the main ideas in 
this article. 
I believe America needs a moral and spiritual rebirth. 

I believe the teachers of home economics not only 
have a great opportunity to assist that rebirth, but they 
have a great responsibility in bringing it about. 

Why is the moral and spiritual rebirth of America 
needed? The answer lies in one of the supreme facts of 
history. The ultimate power in the world is not economic 
and material; it is moral and spiritual. 

America has been called to a place of world leadership. 
Without exaggeration and without pride we must 
acknowledge that today our nation is the greatest nation 
on earth. Our economic achievements, our military and 
political achievements have given us this position. But 
economic and military power are not enough. If any 
nation is to lead the world, bring it out of the chaos in 
which it finds itself, it can only lead it through moral 
and spiritual power. 

At the present time America is not measuring up to 
this responsibility. 

My first illustration of this failure comes from the 
American boys who are in the occupation armies in 
Europe. An American officer, returning from Europe 
in the fall of 1945, told me that too many American 
soldiers are looting and raping in Germany, disregarding 
the rules of their own country by participating in the 
black market, too often disregarding the rights of the 
people they have conquered. Such soldiers are not good 
ambassadors either for American democracy or world 
peace. He said the people we have conquered have con- 
tempt for us and our ideals. Our youth can win a war, 
but they are failing to conduct themselves so as to win 
the peace. 

A newspaper man writing about the same time said, 
“We talk tough, but we act soft. ... We have failed to 
impress the Germans either with our discipline or our 
seriousness of purpose, . . . It is partly due to little things, 
the American habit of kidding with every personable 
woman he meets . . . marching perfectly disciplined and 
well drilled German prisoners through the streets, guard- 
ing them by unshaven, gum-chewing, sloppily dressed 
American soldiers who shuffle around making dates with 
the girls they pass.” 

These are little things. In the face of the great issues 
which confront mankind they may seem unimportant 
things. But put those little things together, multiply 
them, stamp them upon an occupation army that doesn’t 
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know why it is there or why it should stay, that has no 
thought out program, make that army the foreign repre- 
sentative of a nation and you get the tragedy of the 
United States of America: a nation asked to lead the 
world, but lacking the character, the discipline, the 
strength of purpose which that leadership requires. 

Here is another illustration of the same fact. John 
Foster Dulles, leading American on international affairs, 
»rominent adviser and member of the American Delega- 
tion to the United Nations, Chairman of the Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of 
Churches, made a speech at Princeton in February, 1946. 
In that speech he said that the United Nations could not 
succeed without “‘a spiritual drive, a dedication to some 
great purpose.” The United Nations organization looked 
to America to provide that purpose. “Unhappily the fact 
is that at this critical juncture the people of the United 
States have no great faith that moves them.” 

Mr. Dulles’ delegation had gone to London in the fall 
of 1945 as an “instructed delegation”; it was to do what 
it was told to do. But the delegation had received no 
instructions from home. The Americans were apathetic; 
there was no task their representatives were to perform. 
They had no great faith, no spiritual drive to give to the 
other nations of the earth. Mr. Dulles went on to say 
that one hundred and fifty years ago America did have 
a great faith. We acted under a sense of moral compul- 
sion. We had a mission to perform. We sought to pro- 
mote freedom. We spread that gospel. Today there is 
nothing America is sure she believes in. Her moral 
leadership is weaker today than it was one hundred 
years ago. 


HERE is not space in this article to analyze how or 
= this moral deterioration has come about. Most 
i of us recognize that the deterioration has been going 
on for many years, but that the process was accelerated 
by our handling of the depression of 1929-1930. It is 
entirely possible that later historians will look upon the 
1930's as the time when American character gave way 
to leisure, softness and security. Instead of conquering 
the depression we succumbed to it and prolonged it. 

Meanwhile every one of us acquainted with our schools 
sees evidences of this moral and spiritual let down. “Un- 
shaven, gum-chewing, sloppily dressed American soldiers 
who shuffle around”—this was the correspondent’s descrip- 
tion of Americans in Europe. But we are familiar with 
those attitudes in every high school. 
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By Paul A. Wolfe 








Minister, Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City 


There is the lack of appreciation of the fact that one 
must work to get things done. There is too little respect 
for honest work and hard work. 

There is the emphasis~on rights rather than duties; 
our right to free text books, our right to cheap lunches, 
our right to a high school education, our right to a 
college degree. There is too little emphasis on the duty 
and responsibility which is ours because of these privi- 
leges. 

Too many teachers find it difficult to get students 
willing to pick up around the laboratories and the cafe- 
terias. Too many school cafeterias find it difficult to get 
adequate help for maintaining a high standard of cafe- 
teria service. “After all why should we work?” 

Perhaps most important of all there is the lack of high 
ideals, an appalling increase in sexual promiscuity with 
the resultant attitudes of sophistication, selfishness and 
disregard of the other fellow. 

Let no one imagine that the tone of the high schools 
in regard to these things is unimportant. The conduct 
of our troops abroad, the weak policy of our govern- 
ment, American lack of leadership—all can be traced to 
the morale of our schools and our homes. 


‘UT can the teachers of Home Economics help? 

Surely. 

First of all you can help by having a positive atti- 
tude toward America and her history. 

What do I mean by a positive attitude? Let me answer 
by giving an illustration of an attitude that is not posi- 
tive. It is one of our politicians speaking. He has spent 
a long time describing all the social problems of America, 
the racial injustice, the class hatred, the inadequate living 
conditions of some of our people. He then asserts: 
“American democracy is on trial, American freedom has 
yet to prove its value for mankind.” 

That kind of negative approach to American life is all 
too familiar. It can have but one consequence—doubt 
and distrust as to our government, our social, economic 
and political system. 

Now what is the answer to such a position? It is not 
that the American system is perfect. It isn’t. We have 
many faults. We have not yet solved all our problems. 
But these imperfections are insignificant compared to our 
achievements. Whatever may be wrong with our society, 
no other way of life has elevated the position of the 
common man as the American way has done. No other 
system of economic life has provided the houses, the cars, 
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Although minister of the historic and famous Brick 
Church in New York City, Dr. Wolfe is well ac- 
quainted with America and the life of our schools 
and towns. He was born in Missouri. He worked 
his way through college and later studied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He has been a teacher at a 
boys’ school and minister of a country church in the 
Adirondacks. He returns to the mountains each sum- 
mer and participates in the local school meetings, 
often moderating them. His chief interests apart 
from American history are the woods and his sum- 
mer camp. He insists that he can do a good job 
of grinding an axe, but confesses he has not learned 
how to set a saw. He has four daughters, one of 
whom he hopes will master the latter technique. 


the education, the hospitals, the medical care, the recrea- 
tion, the sheer joy in living, which the American system 
of freedom has given. 

There was significant proof of this at a meeting of the 
United Nations in New York last November. A commit- 
tee from the United Nations had been asked to deter- 
mine what should be the share of each of the partici- 
pating nations in the expenses of the United Nations 
organization. After studying the economic achievements 
and the potential economic power of all the nations, this 
committee, a committee composed chiefly of non-Ameri- 
cans, brought in the report that on the basis of its eco- 
nomic achievements one nation, the United States, should 
pay sixty per cent of the expenses; fifty and more re- 
maining nations should pay only forty per cent. 

The American delegation thought perhaps our Ameri- 
can economic system had been too highly complimented. 
Eventually the ratio was changed. One nation, the 
United States, will now pay one half of the expenses. 
One of our delegates is said to have remarked after this 
decision, “If the American economic system is so perfect, 
if it alone can produce such wealth, would it not be a 
wise thing if it were made compulsory for all the other 
nations.” 

Every teacher in America ought to have this positive 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Freelance Writer 
Valley Falls, New York 
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Can You Write For Professional Magazines ¢ 


F course you can write for profes- 
sional magazines. In fact, you 
should write for professional maga- 
zines. Writing of your teaching ex- 
periences is not only valuable for your 
own professional growth, it is important 
to the growth of the profession itself. 

If, by any chance, you hesitate to 
write for publication because you think 
your vocabulary is not impressive 
enough, or you can’t manage the in- 
volved sentence structure so common 
among educators, forget it. The idea 
is the important thing and the more 
simply and_ straightforward it is pre 
sented the better. Our professional pub 
lications must compete for the teacher's 
reading time with many popular maga- 
zines which are written in concise, easy- 
to-read styles. The Reader’s Digest is 
a good example. So is Time. A care 
ful study of these and other popular 
magazines will help you immensely. 

Perhaps you hesitate because you do 
not know just how to go about prepar- 
ing and submitting a manuscript. Here 
are some suggestions that may help you. 

1. Select) your market, have your 
readers clearly in mind and then “slant” 
your article to fit their needs. 

In any group of readers there is a 
wide variety of special interests and 
problems. Your article will probably be 
of particular interest to a certain sec- 
tion of these. Keep them in mind. For 
example, if you are writing for PRactI- 
CAL HOME ECONOMICS you must remem- 
ber that the magazine goes to every 
state in the Union, to Alaska, Hawaii 
and many foreign countries and that it 
is read by high school and college teach- 
ers of home economics, home demon- 
stration agents and 4-H club leaders, 
home economics administrators and stu- 
dents planning home economic careers 
~—all with varying subject matter inter 
ests. Visualize your specific reader as 
you write in order to develop a_per- 
sonal relationship in your writing. 

2. Organize your material. Organize 
it again. Think of the main idea, or 
theme, of your article as a skeleton 
which you will pad, not bury, with sub- 
ideas, explanations, illustrative material, 
etc. 

It is rarely advisable to have more 
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To write so that all who read 
will understand exactly the 
information or the idea you 
wish to convey is an art to be 
cultivated. Words should be 
selected with discernment and 
combined with care to make 


smooth, fast, clear reading. 




















than one main idea in a single article. 
Better to write two shorter pieces. Sup 
pose, during a project on furnishing a 
bedroom, you learned a good deal about 
refinishing furniture. ‘There you might 
well have material for two separate ar- 
ticles, each stronger for the separation. 

3. Be sure that your first paragraph, 
or lead, presents a clear picture of what 
your article is about. That is most im- 
portant. The reader will continue or 
turn to the next page on the strength- 
or weakness—of it. 

The lead should be brief. It should 
be to the point. It should command 
the reader's interest. Consider this lead, 
for example: “The Juniors of the 
homemaking class in the Centerville 
High School have made some very in- 
teresting experiments but one of the 
most interesting, we all agreed, was one 
they made last September when fur- 
niture was scarce and expensive and 
they wanted to furnish a bedroom with- 
out spending too much money.” Now, 
consider this: ‘““A completely furnished, 
attractive bedroom for only $51.92? Im- 
possible in these times? Not at all! 
The Juniors of Centerville High School 
did it and...” Or this: “Don’t let 
shortages and high prices scare you! 
The Juniors of Centerville High School 
have a secret formula for furnishing 
rooms. You take a lot of determina- 
tion, a few second hand shops, an attic 
or two, perhaps an auction, some imagi- 
nation, a little expert advice and... 

4. Keep your sentences short. And 


your paragraphs, too. The longer the 
sentence, the harder it is to understand. 
Use active verbs and descriptive adjec- 
tives. 

5. Select your words carefully. They, 
too, should be short and specific. Be 
sure they say what you mean and never 
mind whether they sound impressive or 
not. The reader is interested in what 
you did or what you think—not the 
scope of your vocabulary. Do try to 
avoid trite, over-worked words and 
phrases. Do skip the pedagogical jar- 
gon. 

6. Use examples and_ illustrations 
freely. Good photographs are a valu- 
able addition; they attract attention 
and give life to an article. Be sure 
they are adequately explained in the 
body of your manuscript and are ac- 
companied by a caption giving all per- 
tinent information such as names and 
titles of persons in photographs. 

7. When you have finished writing 
your article your work is half done. 
The other half is rewriting. The 
chances are your masterpiece will be 
too long. That’s all right because you 
will have a lot of unnecessary words to 
cut, a lot of sentences that could be 
re-written in half the number of words 
and improved for the shortening. Per- 
haps you write something like this: 
“We didn’t have a bureau and we 
needed one so the next morning we set 
out in search of one.” The reader 
knows you didn’t have a bureau or you 
wouldn’t be looking for one and she 
knows every bedroom needs one. So 
why not say, “The next morning we set 
out in search of a bureau’? Nine words 
saved and you have a better sentence. 

As you reread and rewrite check con- 
stantly to see that your idea develops 
smoothly from one sentence to the next 
and from one paragraph to the next. 
Summarize at appropriate points and 
draw the whole together in the closing 
paragraph. Then make a final check 
for accuracy of data, names, footnotes, 
etc. Accuracy is essential in a profes- 
sional magazine. 

8. Don’t neglect the mechanics of 
preparing a manuscript. It should be 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Ruthanna Russel 


Be 
Forward 


Looking 


LOTHES are just about the most 
important topic in any girl's life— 
well, just about! It is little wonder 
since clothes represent one of the most 
available avenues of self-expression to 
any woman, no matter what her age. 
Though high school girls are roundly 
accused of being sheep in their fashion 
choices they have a definite clothes 
credo. No longer do high school girls 
have a yen to ape the femme fatale— 
rather they have a very good sense of 
the fitness of things and an abhorrance 
of being over-dressed or “old’’ looking. 
The clothes they choose are simple in 
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design, young in feeling and reflect the 
gay active life they lead. 

But let no one say that within this 
range of simple styles they do not de- 
mand variety. A high school girl simply 
must have a different combination of 
sweaters and skirts, accessories or dresses 
for each day! ‘To wear the same outfit 
two days in a row is a social misde- 
meanor. 

Above all the high school girl wants 
to look pretty. As she grows older she 
may resign herself to the fact that she, 
too, can look smart, sleek or chic—but 
the not-too-secret ambition of every girl 
is to be chosen the prettiest girl in the 
school. 

In order to achieve the pretty look 

















Photograph Courtesy of American Bemberg Corporation 


and to manoeuver an endless number 
of costume changes a girl has to be 
forward-looking in her thinking. She 
has to know the colors and lines that 
are most becoming to her. She must 
adopt some sort of a plan for her ward 
robe so that each piece compliments 
another. And she must learn to recog- 
nize fashion trends and ideas with a 
future. 

Fashions change very gradually. Some 
times it does seem that a fashion ap 
pears as sharp and bright as the New 
Year—that it catches on like wildfire 
but strictly speaking this may be termed 
a fad rather than a fashion. Thus the 
recent repeal of the government L-85 
style order which had restricted design- 
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er’s ideas during war years did not 
effect any over-night change in fashion. 
There are many instances where the re- 
strictions on yardage or styles were so 
accepted that the very return of these 
absent styles will come under the guise 
of new fashions. The culotte pattern 
from Advance is one of the veterans 
that has returned after a long absence. 
You'll be seeing such things as wrap- 
around smocks again, too, and en- 
sembles—three piece suits, dresses with 
matching jackets, coats with hoods. 

Designers of ready-to-wear and_pat- 
tern-makers work about six months in 
advance of a season. They make the 
fashions of the future. So we made a 
tour of all the pattern companies to 
see what is in the offing in the way of 
teen fashions. From the looks of things 
spring fashions will all be pretty ones 
with soft feminine lines and fresh colors 
and lovely new-looking fabrics. Here 
are some highlights. 

The silhouette is still basically slim 
although there is definitely more full- 
ness in the skirt, for all controls are off 
the amount of yardage that can go into 
it., There are many hip interest ideas 
but the waistline is still trim and ac- 
cented by belts of many _ varieties. 
Sleeves are talking points—many puffs, 
cavalier fullness and deep French cuffs. 


Butterick 4053. A partying you may 
go in this low-necked graceful dress. It 
could be made with a long skirt, too 


Advance 4492, A jumper with a draw- 
string waistline is easy-to-make in tub- 
ular jersey. Advance 4489 Cullottes, a 
favorite for active sports, are back 
again with the repeal of Order L-85 





There is a tendency towards a more 
rounded shoulder line as shown by the 
tiny cap, the kimona sleeve and raglan 
types. 

Necklines in teen-age fashions are 
either high with a small rolled collar 
line born of the turtle-neck style, o1 
very low—bare to the shoulders as in 
the Mexican blouse fashion. The But- 
terick pattern at top left illustrates this 
attractive low neckline style. 

Skirts are a little longer, which is a 
relief. If you're still wearing yours 
short, just examine the passing crowd 
and see if the back of the knee is not 
the homeliest part of the leg. Although 
there have always been pleated skirts 
of one sort or another, pleats are now 
deep as one pleases. Fullness in gath- 
ered skirts is likewise unlimited. There 
are many designs with kilted, unpressed 
and all-around knife pleats. These are 
often coupled with a battle jacket with 
full bloused sleeves and tight cuffs as 
shown in the Hollywood pattern top 
right. Teen patterns show a_ predomi- 
nance of full-skirted dresses accented by 
clever belts or sashes. 

One style which seems to have be- 
come a favorite everywhere is an easy- 
to-make type of dress on the order of 
a chemise. It may be made of a length 
of tubular jersey which gathers to the 
waistline with a drawstring. Cover the 
drawstring with a wide and interesting 
belt, wear with a vari-striped blouse 
and the result may be a jumper dress 
like the Advance pattern pictured at 
lower left. This can be worn without 


McCall 6790. The topper is a good 
companion to dresses and skirts. This 
one looks new with its tucking 
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the blouse on warmer days and can be 
made in other fabrics for summer wear. 

Suits promise to be dressier this sea- 
son; coats, too. The short topper will 
be popular as ever. Make a skirt of 
matching fabric for a smart suit, con- 
trast it with a knife pleated plaid, or 
wear it over print dresses. The McCall 
topper looks new with its collarless 
neckline and cuffed sleeves. 

Suit jackets are much longer — in 
women’s fashions quite a bit longer 
which of course requires a slim, nar- 
row skirt line. The cutaway jacket is 
wlso popular with the more mature fig- 
ure. Hip interest is achieved through 
draping, pockets of all sizes and peplum 
styles. Some peplums flare gayly all 
around the jacket, some concentrate 
their fullness in the center back. Other 
peplums are detachable and suggest a 
clever way to vary a simple dress. Short 
bolero jackets are, of course, good foils 
for full skirts. As spring moves into 
summer there will probably be many 
bolero styles to cover bare-backed 
dresses. 

The blouse - and - skirt fashion con- 
tinues a favorite of every girl for here 
her ideas can run the gamut from 
pixie to grand dame. Mixing and 
matching of blouses and skirts is not 
only fun but practical, too, for it is 


easy to keep them looking fresh and - 


perky. The peplum jacket of the Sim- 
plicity pattern below, can be made with 
long or short sleeves, with or without 
a collar and in many colors or fabrics. 
Similarly the dirndl skirt may be 


Simplicity 1834. A peplum flirts gayly 
on this jacket. Other versions may be 
made with short sleeves and no collar 
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adapted in endless variety. By making 
several blouses and skirts from the same 
pattern a beginning sewer can attain 
skill and speed through repetition of 
processes involved. 

What about fabrics and colors? Look 
for variety in both. More cottons are 
expected by spring but it is anybody’s 
guess when shelves will be stacked high 
again. The cottons we have seen have 
a spirited quality that is new. Designs 
have a gay appeal in really exciting 
patterns of floral designs or geometric 
units. One fascinating design looks for 
all the world like finger-painting. 

Colors are light and clear as con 
trasted to the bright, bold colors of a 
season or two ago. Thus it’s a “pretty” 
pink rather than a shocking pink. Reds 
have a blue cast for the most part, al 
though some definite tangerine colors 
are seen. Blues are clear and flattering. 
Light tans are smart and increase in 
depth to tawny colors. Canary yellows 
are news. Brown is termed high fash 
ion, and navy is a perennial favorite. 
Grey is still popular but giving way to 
beige. 

That’s about it. All in all it prom 
ises to be a gay spring with lots of 
new ideas. So, before taking scissors 
to cloth, be forward looking—pick a 
pattern that has a future. 








Hollywood 1885. Deep pleats return to 
the fashion field and full sleeved bat- 
tle jackets continue to be very popular 


McCall 6786. Soft fullness gives skirt 
interest while retaining a slim silhou- 
ette. Simplicity 1835 Dirndl skirts 
in different fabrics and colors are the 
basis for an interchangable wardrobe 

















Techniques and Teaching Aids for 


lothing Management and Construction 


Part I 


T the beginning of the school year, 
long-time goals for the study of 
clothing management and construc- 
tion are planned by the pupils and the 
teacher. Specific goals are set up at the 
beginning of each unit of study in the 
clothing area with the teacher and the 
pupils listing together or as individuals 
what they expect to learn from the 
study of specific clothing problems. 
The long-time goals for the study of 
clothing management and construction 
might well be: 
1. To determine one’s own clothing 
needs. 
2. To select and/or construct suitable 
garments becoming to the individual. 
3. To appreciate and recognize the value 
of good workmanship in both the 
readymade garment and the garment 
made at home. 
. To choose fabrics wisely. 
. To select and use commercial pat- 
terns. 


_ 
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6. To develop an ability to care for 
clothes properly. 

7. To fit a garment properly. 

8. To recognize creative value and the 


economic value of sewing skills. 

“Administrators and homemaking 
teachers responsible for the organization 
of postwar clothing curricula will find 
four problems making particular de- 
mands for attention: (1) The need for 
making a better balance in emphasis be- 
tween the broader social implications of 
clothing and the individual and _per- 
sonal adornment aspects of clothing; (2) 
the need to evaluate teaching materials 
on textiles to assure correct information 
about uses and limitations of new tex- 
tiles; (3) the need to increase emphasis 
on the economic aspects of total family 
wardrobe planning; and (4) the need 
for planning cooperatively with social 
studies, science, and other interested de- 
partments for teaching the new mate- 
rials and for dealing with national and 
international aspects of clothing prob- 
lems.””? 

Because clothing needs of individuals 
vary, the selection of clothing is an in- 
dividual problem. 

Working with girls in recognizing and 
selecting clothing problems for study, 
1—U. S. Office ef Education, Vocational Division Bul- 


letin Ne. 234, General Series No. 7, Vocational Edu- 
eatien in the Years Ahead, Page 209. 
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the teacher plans for creating an en- 

vironment which helps the girl to recog- 

nize her clothing needs. 
Suggested techniques: 

1. Arrange an exhibit of an appropriate 
wardrobe for a high school girl. The 
garments may be borrowed either 
from girls or from local stores. 

2. Exhibit current fashion magazines, 
pattern books and pictures on bul- 
letin boards of appropriate clothing. 

3. List and discuss with the group the 
activities in which it will participate 
during the year. 

4, Exhibit well-constructed readymade 
garments and well-constructed gar- 
ments made at home, discuss and 
compare cost, point out hand touches 
and fine workmanship, and discuss 
how such features increase the money 
value of a readymade garment. 

5. Exhibit made-over garments, posters 
and bulletins, and give suggestions 
for ‘adding a touch to the old,” or 
“making last year’s dress do.” 

6. Have each girl make a clothing in- 
ventory. The class group might work 
out its own form for making this in- 
ventory. Garments may be listed in 


groups such as outer garments, 
dresses, undergarments and _acces- 
sories. The condition of each gar- 


ment, whether new or old, and the 
repairs needed should be given. This 
inventory may be filed in individual 
folders for each class member and 
used as a basis for selecting and plan- 
ning class problems in clothing man- 
agement, construction, care and re- 
pair. It might well be revised each 
year and used for planning clothing 
needs in the following years. 

7. Ask each girl to make a clothing plan 
or budget, study her inventory, con- 
sider her clothing needs and list 
clothing needed to complete her in- 
dividual wardrobe requirements. 
Ideally, the student, her mother and 
the clothing teacher together would 
evaluate this plan. 

8. Arrange an individual conference 
with each pupil. Study together the 
girl’s clothing plan and discuss which 
garments might be made in class, 
which ones might be used as home 
problems, which ones the mother 
might make or have made, and which 
might be purchased ready-made. 

(Continued on page 35) 


By Velma Shaffer 


District Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education, Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 


Velma Shaffer first became interested 
in home economics when as a_ high 
school senior in Van Buren, Arkansas, 
she substituted for her home economics 
teacher. She then went to Galloway 
Female College where morals and man- 
ners instilled by a formidable 
Methodist faculty. Later, she attended 
Kansas State Agricultural College, but 
marriage and the advent of a son inter- 


were 


rupted college plans for a time. In 
1928 she was graduated with a B.S. de- 
gree in home economics from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

Mrs. Shaffer’s first teaching assign- 
ment was at Augusta, Arkansas, an his- 
toric town of ante bellum houses and 
rich land owners where the school board 
favored the teaching of mathematics, 
history, English and Latin and saw no 
need for spending the tax payers’ money 
to teach girls to cook and sew. 

In a dark basement equipped with 
two tables, two machines, a kerosene 
stove which smelled and smoked and an 
odd assortment of pans donated by the 
PTA Mrs. Shaffer began a series of ban- 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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SUBJECT as practical, personal 

and progressive as nutrition cannot 

afford to be boringly academic or 
knee deep in technical language for 
the ordinary man, woman or child. We 
nutritionists have been criticized be- 
cause we will not use our imaginations 
to make this important subject real and 
vital to our fellow men. Let us accept 
this criticism as a challenge and make 
the teaching of health and nutrition ex- 
citing and provocative. 

At the Hartford, Connecticut, Y.W. 
C.A. a Charm School is part of the 
Health Education Department's activi- 
ties. There are Twelve Keys to Success 
in this Charm School. They are: nutri- 
tion, make-up, posture, poise, exercise, 
etiquette, clothes, hair styling, voice, 
conversation and basic personality. Each 
school session of two hours’ length is 
conducted by an authority in the field. 
At the final meeting the instructors are 
available for individual conferences. 
Because the enrollment is limited to 
twenty, there is opportunity for individ- 
ual attention. 

Here is the story of the Beauty Bound 
class, which is the Charm School way 
of saying Nutrition. Perhaps it will be 
helpful to you in teaching practical 
nutriticn. 

To the average individual any simi- 


larity between good looks and good | 


health is purely accidental. This mis- 
conception was corrected in Beauty 
Bound by using a set of twelve colorful 
15” x 20” placards, with the idea of re- 
lating clothes and clothes selection to 
food and food selection. 

These placards need not be works of 
art. They should, however, be basically 
good design and easily read at a dis- 
tance of ten to fifteen feet. Each should 
tell a story and/or raise a point for dis- 
cussion. They may be numbered for 
logical sequence or be unmarked, leav- 
ing order of use to the discretion of the 
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group leader as the class thinking de- 
velops. A description of our placards 
follows: 

Each placard has a leading title. The 
first is, ‘“‘What’s Your Foundation?” Just 
as the “‘basic dress” is a necessity in any 
woman’s wardrobe, so is her basic fig- 
ure. Good posture is a must for attrac- 
tiveness. Nature and our grandparents 
decided, to a large extent, whether we 
would be tall and willowy, short and 
tailored, or in-between. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to explain the rela- 
tion of food and proper eating to body 
structure and good posture. Why 
shouldn’t there be a foundation or 
basic diet? 

The next placard reads, “Aids to a 
Smooth Figure.” Streamlined ‘Bodies 
by Fisher” applied to automobiles is one 
thing. Streamlining human bodies to 
conform to some designer’s idea of a 
fashionable figure is something quite 
different. This placard affords a discus- 
sion of weight control and the time and 
place for proper dieting. 

How many have “No Plan?” in as- 
sembling a wardrobe? The right frilly 
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By A. June Bricker 


Nutrition Director 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council, Ine. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


hat for the wrong tailored suit is not 
good style when worn with dress shoes, 
dress gloves and an over-the-shoulder 
sports bag. The third placard may seem 
out of place when talking about food, 
but is it really? Too often food selec- 
tion has “No Plan.” 

At this point the placards no longer 
bear a relation to clothes selection but 
rather are concerned with foods them- 
selves. There follow a few simple rules 
for good nutrition. The four placards, 
“More! Vitamins,” “More! Minerals,” 
“More! Proteins,” and “Less! CHO and 
Fats” all lead into a discussion that 
directs the way to the eighth poster, 
“Moral!—The Guide to Good Eating.” 

A “protective” diet is recommended 
as the foundation for the three daily 
meals. How to get all these necessary 
foods into the daily pattern is a $64 
question. A little guidance, however, is 
all that is needed to work out the an- 
swer. The importance of breakfast, lunch 
and dinner as times to eat, rather than 
times to sleep or “get things done,” is 
emphasized. So placards of a good 
breakfast, a good lunch and a good din- 
ner are compared with those of a poor 
breakfast, a poor lunch, and a poor din- 
ner. These comparisons result in much 
discussion of personal food habits. Nu- 
trition becomes tangible, applicable and 
personal. Nutrition can be for you! 

The demand for more charm schools 
by varied types of people is evidence 
that there exists a desire for such in- 
struction. It is the consensus that much 
sound health education has been learned 
under the guise of glamour. Health 
teaching can be popular and appealing 
when it concerns the individual and 
beauty. 

Similar Beauty Bound classes held in 
the Charm Schools of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Waterbury, New Haven and Manchester 
have proved the efficacy of this method 


of nutrition and health education 






These snapshots of the placards used in Beauty Bound classes, although photographically poor, give a fairly good idea of the 
development of the theme—Beauty Through Planned Nutrition. The first placard shown here features the familiar predicament 
of the woman who has no wardrobe plan—and a simile is made to an unplanned nutrition program. The second poster calls 
attention to her posture and helps her to rate herself as excellent, fair, poor or very poor. Class discussion and individual 
counsel carry on from that point. A placard not photographed illustrates methods of figure control. The moral of a planned 
diet is pointed out on the third placard. The next three placards pictured here show good sources of minerals, proteins and vita- 
mins. These are followed by placards illustrating poor breakfast, lunch and dinner menus and correspondingly good ones 
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Planning the Home 


HE Good Housekeeping _ Institute 

recently said that perhaps there are 

no brighter prospects for future 
home improvements than those in view 
for laundering. ‘The promise is one of 
greater saving in time and effort, and 
more effective results, not only through 
improved laundering appliances but 
through better design and arrangement 
of the home laundry itself. 

“Blue Monday” today is just as blue 
as it was thirty years ago because laun- 
dry rooms as such have not kept pace 
with advancements and improvements 
elsewhere in the home. The trouble 
with most homes is that no space has 
been allotted for this very important 
job; clothes are still being washed all 
over the house—in basements, kitchens, 
back porches and bathrooms. 

Strange as it may seem, homes have 
been built for eating, bathing, sleeping 
and relaxing, with no consideration 
given to the fact that these functions 
are merely end products of the house- 
work that has to be done every week, 
which includes cooking, cleaning, wash- 
ing and ironing. Perhaps it is about 
time that we build or remodel our 
homes so that women have workshops 
designed for the task at hand. 

In planning a laundry workshop, the 
first consideration is the space (Chart 1). 
In the new home, the most ideal ar- 
rangement would be a separate laundry 
room on the first floor. The kitchen- 
laundry combination is quite new and, 
if automatic laundry equipment is to 
be used, can be very beautiful as well 
as convenient. The utility room is 
really something new. It is a separate 
room in the house, preferably on the 
first floor, where many homemaking ac- 
tivities usually scattered all over the 
house are gathered together. If a base- 
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ment is planned for the new home, it 
might be planned for several things, 
combining the laundry with a_ recrea- 
tion or hobby room. 

In remodeling an old home, if the 
basement has already served as_ the 
laundry it can be made into a pleasant, 
convenient place to work. Or quite of- 
ten there is a back porch, pantry, or 
even a closet near the kitchen that 
could be made into a compact little 
laundry. In the large house, where the 
kitchen has been too big in the first 
place, the kitchen-laundry combination 
is often the most logical solution. 

The next consideration is the major 
tools needed for washing clothes (Chart 
2). For some of these tools, floor space 
and proper arrangement must be 
planned, while others need to be built 
in during construction or remodeling. 

With the conventional type of wash- 
er, the set tubs must be retained for 
rinsing the clothes. Ironing equipment 
will include at least an ironing board 
and automatic hand iron, and perhaps 
an ironing machine later on, for which 
space should be provided. Plenty of 
hot water is a must, and with an auto- 
matic washing machine it is well to 
keep in mind that good results are 
dependent upon an adequate supply of 
hot water. Good lighting is important 
in any room, and especially so in the 
laundry where stains are removed, 
clothes are checked for cleanliness, and 
ironing is done. Appliance outlets 
should be planned for every spot where 
they may be needed. Good ventilation 
will keep the air fresh and dry and 


































aundry 


make the laundry a more healthful 
place in which to work. 

The average homemaker would be 
amazed if she were to list the number 
of minor tools or supplies she needs 
to do the weekly wash. (Chart 3). ‘Too 
often these are scattered and not kept 
or stored where they are needed. In 
the well-planned laundry, storage space 
is provided for these supplies, thereby 
saving many steps and much time. 

As in planning the kitchen, planning 
the laundry eliminates the haphazard 
pattern of work which grew out of 
thoughtless placing of equipment, as 
shown on the left of Chart 4. There 
are always six steps to completing fam- 
ily wash; first, gathering the soiled 
clothes and preparing them for wash- 
ing, which means mending and sewing 
on buttons and sorting into various 
loads for the machine; second is the 
washing; third, drying; fourth, ironing: 
fifth, folding; and sixth, storing the 
clean clothes. On the right of Chart 4 
the pattern of work has been arranged 
into a continuous work cycle—the result 
of planning. 

And so, why not plan the laundry 
by work centers, with each center de- 
signed for the work that is to be done 
there? (Chart 5) The preparation cen- 
ter should have work counters for sort- 
ing clothes and for stain removal. 
Cabinets above would store supplies 
right where they are needed. Below the 
counter would be an ideal place for a 
couple of bins for storing soiled clothes. 
Next to this center is the washer and 
sink, or set tubs, and next the clothes 
drier (or space provided for it), then 
the ironer, and last the ironing board 
and hand iron. 

The automatic clothes washer and 
clothes drier are the two appliances re- 
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cently developed that are going to do 
more to take the drudgery out of house- 
work than anything we have had in the 
past, except perhaps the ironer. The 
automatic washer reduces the handling 
of heavy wet clothes to one operation; 
that of taking them out of the ma- 
chine after they are washed and damp- 
dried. And the clothes drier eliminates 
carrying those same heavy, wet clothes 
to the line and tediously hanging them 
up one piece at a time, only to be taken 
down a few hours later. There is also 
the great advantage of being able to 
forget about the weather on wash days. 
Many women would prefer to wash 
and iron on a day when it’s too wet or 
stormy to go out. With an automatic 
washer and drier it is possible to get 
to the ironing while the loads of clothes 
are being washed and dried. 

Chart 6 is a plan for a combination 
kitchen and laundry. On the right is 
a U-shaped kitchen, with a wall sepa- 
rating it from the laundry on the left. 
When this wall extends to the ceiling 
it almost completely closes off the 
kitchen from the laundry and provides 
wall space for hanging cabinets on 
either side. Some homemakers, however, 
prefer the feeling of spaciousness that 
comes with having this a low partition, 
extending just a few inches above the 
work counter. On the left, the planned 


laundry follows the same pattern of - 


work described in Chart 5, even though 
the arrangement is quite different. 
The two laundries just discussed are 
ideal for the family with small chil- 
dren, since either could be used as a 
play room. With this in mind, special 
cupboards or drawers should be 
planned for storing toys, and a_ col- 
lapsible gate might be provided in the 
kitchen - laundry combination to keep 
the toddlers in their own play space. 
Chart 7 is a good example of what 
can be done with the kitchen-laundry 
idea for a small home. An I.-shaped 
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kitchen uses the space along two walls, 
while a third wall becomes the laundry 
center. No. | is a base cabinet that is 
used for preparation, with storage space 
below for soiled clothes and cabinets 
above for minor tools. No. 2 is an auto- 
matic washer, quite necessary if the 
laundry is to be combined with the 
kitchen. The drying, No. 3, is done 
out-of-doors. 

Section 4 is a triple-service unit. It 
houses a portable ironer, mounted on 
a shelf at comfortable working height. 
When the ironer is not in use, a remoy 
able counter fits over the ironer, mak 
ing Section 4 a work surface for stand- 
up jobs. A small cupboard under the 
ironer shelf holds a sewing machine. 
This cabinet is equipped with a spring 
arm like the typewriter cupboard of a 
stenographer’s desk. When the machine 
is needed, it is pulled out and up to 

working height. Above 
are cabinets designed to 
store sewing materials. The ironing 
board on the extreme lett tolds into 
the wall when not in use. Also in 
cluded in this kitchen is a 
clothes rack for hanging finished clothes 
after ironing. 

The basement laundry (Chart 8} 
shows what can be accomplished with 
The washing machine and 


a convenient 
this section 


folding 


remodeling. 
set tubs were left in their original loca 
tion because the water and plumbing 

\long one wall 
built 
cabinets, bins below and cabinets above. 
At the end are the set tubs, in front 
of which is the washer, ready for use. 
[he arrow indicates that a closet has 
been planned for storing the washer 
out of sight when not in use. Drying 
is done out-of-doors in good weather: 
however, for bad weather a line is pro 
vided on a reel installed above the 
washer closet. 

While very few laundries of this kind 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Fity Years of Progress 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the School of Home Eco- 
[ omic at Ohio State University was marked by a 

brief appraisal of the past and a searching look 
to the future. Home Economics leaders from educa- 
tion, business and research, meeting at Ohio State on 
November first and second, presented their viewpoints 
of what has been accomplished and of what is yet to be 
done by home economics trained people. 

The two-day celebration began with an open house 
Friday afternoon, November first. More than 600 of- 
ficial representatives and other guests came from 28 
states and from 75 colleges and universities. Of the 
3000 alumni, 400 were in attendance. Exhibits, demon- 
strations and teas provided opportunities for all guests 
to survey the type of work done by the school. Camp- 
bell Hall, the home economics building, the Grace 
Graham Walker Home Management House and the 
Oxley Hall Tea Rooms, a laboratory for institution 
management, were in action during the open house. 

Four of the six women who have been heads of the 
OSU school of Home Economics were present: Mrs. 
Perla Bowman Gibbs, the first director; Dr. Edna Noble 
White, director from 1913 to 1920; Mrs. Faith Lanman 
Gorrell, director from 1920 to 1945; Dr. Gladys Brane- 
gan, the present director. Mrs. Gibbs taught the first 
course in domestic science in the autumn of 1896, with 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher one of her first pupils. Miss 
Minnie A. Stoner, now deceased, headed the School from 
1901 to 1908. She was succeeded by Miss Florence Ward- 
all, 1908 to 1913. 

A dinner for the official representatives was held 


By Frances F. Mauck 

Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing 

Ohio State University, Columbus and 

Educational Advisor to PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Friday evening at the Faculty Club with Dr. Branegan 
presiding. Greetings from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association were presented by Mrs. Katharine 
Alderman, president of the Association. Brief talks were 
given by Dr. H. H. Davis, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity, in behalf of the administration; by Mr. W. 
M. Pomerene for the trustees; by Mrs. Risley for the 
alumni; and by Miss Joan Wilcox, president of the 
Home Economics Club, for the student body. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis, head of the Home Economics De- 
partment of Hunter College, was the principal speaker 
for the evening convocation. Her topic, “Woman's 
Role in a Democracy,” surveyed the recent increase in 
variety and type of responsibility of women and discussed 
the relatively new freedom in citizenship as the field of 
responsibility yet undeveloped by women. She stated 
that the roles of men and of women cannot be separated 
and plead for equal education for men and women in 
the fields of marriage and family life. With comparable 
education, she said that they may recognize their com- 
mon problems and work together in solving them. 

Following Mrs. Lewis’ talk, Dr. Howard L. Bevis, pres- 
ident of Ohio State University, bestowed an honorary 
degree of doctor of laws on Edna Noble White, there- 
by making the convocation the high-light of the cele- 
bration. 

A symposium on the topic, “A Look Ahead in Family 
Life” was held on Saturday morning with Mrs. Gorrell 
presiding and Dr. Esther McGinnis, assistant director 
of the Merrill-Palmer School, as chairman. Dr. Muriel 
W. Brown, consultant in family life education in the 
United States Office of Education, spoke on the inter- 
dependence of home and community and the responsi- 
bilities of communities and of families, each to the other. 


(Concluded on page 42) 


Among the distinguished guests at the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the School of Home Economics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity were Marion Spidel, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Nora Talbot, Oklahoma A & M; Marie Dye, Michigan State College; 


Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College; P. Mabel Nelson, Iowa State College. At far right is Gladys Branegan, director of the School. 
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Cregle Cookery 


and as world famous as the annual Mardi Gras of 

that same city. Many consider it the best cookery in 
the world and surely no one could desire more delicious 
food than that prepared after time-honored Creole 
recipes. 

True Creole cooking is necessarily economical and 
invariably flavorful. The former because the earliest 
French and Spanish settlers, from whom the Creoles are 
descended, lived in somewhat isolated sections and had to 
make the best possible use of the few simple foods at their 
disposal; the latter because many of the French emigrés 
were aristocrats and brought with them to Louisiana some 
of the culinary secrets of the French court. Still others 
were of the peasantry and to them we are indebted for 
the rich thick soups, the savory fish dishes and the gold- 
en omelets and fritters which form so large a part of 
Creole cookery. 

From a horde of delectable dishes we have selected 
three typical ones found regularly on Creole menus, 
dishes easily duplicated in any kitchen. One thing 
is essential though, proper time must be allowed for 
the cooking because the richness, mellowness and flavor 
of many of these simple foods is due fully as much to 
slow, gentle simmering as to the ingredients them- 
selves, a point which in our busy lives we are all too 
apt to ignore. Take, for example, Sauce Creole, to 
most of us little more than a tomato sauce, but the 
Creole cook would combine a generous quantity of fine- 
ly minced onion, the tiniest bit of garlic, minced pep- 
pers, thyme and tomatoes, and cook them together 
slowly, slowly, slowly, to blend their flavors and pro- 
duce a rich, smooth body. This would be subsequently 
slightly thickened with a roux of flour browned in a 
little shortening, then made even more appetizing and 
pungent by the addition of a teaspoon of tarragon vin- 
egar, cayenne and chili powder. Such a sauce is in daily 
use with meat, fish, fowl, omelet, or the plain boiled 
rice which is a standby in every Creole household. 

Rice cooked after the Creole manner is snowy white, 
each grain distinct, separate and full-flavored. For one 


| ee Creole cookery of New Orleans is as individual 
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cup of rice allow at least two quarts of boiling water 
and two teaspoons of salt. Wash the rice thoroughly 
in several waters until all the loose starch is removed. 
Drain. Have the boiling water ready in a deep sauce- 
pan, add the salt, slowly shake in the rice and boil, 
uncovered, twenty to twenty-five minutes, or until a grain 
pressed between thumb and finger is soft. In order 
to prevent the rice from sticking to the pan, lilt, if 
necessary, from time to time with a fork but do not 
stir it. When sufficiently cooked, turn the rice into 
a colander or sieve. A little hot water may be run 
through the rice to wash off extra starch. After the 
water has drained off, cover with a cloth and set over 
a pan of hoi water on the back of the stove or in the 
oven; or turn the rice into a shallow pan and place 
in a warm oven for a short time. Treated in this way, 
the grains swell and are kept separate. 

Rice cooked in hard water is not so white as that 
cooked in soft water. One teaspoon of lemon juice, 
one-half teaspoon of cream of tartar, or one tablespoon 
of vinegar may be added to hard water to insure a snowy 
white cooked rice. 


New Orleans Gumbo File 

This is a first cousin to the usual Chicken Gumbo. 
“Filé” is actually young sassafras leaves finely pulver- 
ized. In the old days these were gathered, prepared 
and brought to town by the Choctaw Indians. Today 
filé is a commercial product. It is stirred gently into 
the gumbo just before serving, but it must be used 
with discretion as it not only flavors but also thickens. 

The thickness and body of a gumbo (really a meal 
in itself) may best be understood when it is explained 
that “gumbo” is the Negro word for “mud,” therefore 
the nearer the gumbo comes to the consistency of mud 
the better. 


1 large fricassee fowl | bay leaf 


3 tablespoons fat 114 cups tomatoes, cut up 
1 cup diced raw ham fresh or canned 

1 small onion, minced 6 okra pods, sliced 

1 clove garlic, minced Salt and pepper 

1 green pepper, minced 3 quarts boiling water 

| sprig each thyme and = 2 tablespoons file 


parsley, minced Boiled rice 


Clean and cut up the fowl as for fricassee. Heat the 
fat in a soup kettle and cook the fowl and ham in it 
(covered) for ten minutes. Add onion, garlic, green pep- 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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HE home economics department in 

Nevada High School really belongs 

to the pupils. They had a part in 
the initial planning, in the actual re- 
modeling and in the arrangement of 
equipment and final decorating. 

It took almost a year to remodel our 
department—but the project furnished 
many valuable lessons and a great deal 
of fun. The first step was to study state 
requirements for vocational home eco 
nomics and bulletins illustrating and de- 
scribing other vocational departments. 
We also visited several schools for first- 
hand study of their home economics de 
partments. Then several floor plans for 
our department were drawn and _ the 
one we thought best was selected. The 
illustrations below show the department 
as it was originally and as it is now 
after remodeling. 

The clothing room already met state 

requirements for equipment, but was 
unattractive and needed _ refurbishing. 
A coat of paint and new curtains im- 
proved it greatly. The painting was 
done by professional painters during the 
summer. The pupils selected and made 
the curtains after studying many differ- 
ent possible curtain arrangements. The 
«final selection employed a wooden val- 
ance that extended past the window 
frames to widen the apparent breadth 
of the windows and to admit as much 
light as possible. Girls studying home 
improvement sketched several designs 
for the valance which the teacher cut 
from paper in full scale and placed on 
the bulletin board as a basis for choice. 
Even the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils became interested and made sev- 
eral clever designs. 

The fitting room and library were 
combined in a small room off the sew- 
ing laboratory. The combination of 
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these two rooms was most unsatisfactory. 
There was no place to hang garments. 
There was no table or reference file. 
The books were always in disorder and 
magazines were carelessly piled on the 
shelves. 

As soon as the girls decided to make 
this room into a library, there was added 
interest in the use and care of books 
and magazines. More shelves were added 
to allow for better arrangement of the 
books. ‘Three card files were made— 
one for text and reference books, an- 
other listing important articles in the 
professional magazines, filed by subject, 
and a third recording all bulletins and 
charts in the library. The interest and 
cooperation of the agriculture classes 
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By Kathryn Wood 


Vocational Home E ies Teacher 
Nevada Public Schools, Nevada, Missouri 





were secured and these classes made file 
boxes for the bulletins. Then additional 
illustrative material was placed in fold- 
ers in the new filing cabinet. 

Our next problem was converting a 
poorly organized catch-all storage room 
into a fitting room which would have 
real use. Plans were drawn for built-in 
lockers and a closet for garments. The 
girls in our Home Economics II class 
made a dressing table from orange crates 
and a stool to match from an old kitchen 
stool. The lighting was improved so 
that the room became most cheerful 
and attractive. 

We all wanted a living-dining room 
to simulate home conditions, to use 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


NY time one hundred school lunch 

workers get together for a confer- 

ence every one of them can learn 
something new. We discovered this at 
Utah’s first school lunch conference held 
August 19-24, 1946, for all school lunch 
supervisors, unit managers and cooks. 
It was a tremendously stimulating ex- 
perience, a most prized week of events. 
a time when school lunch conscious- 
ness blossomed. 

\ warm, vibrant, progressive spirit 
keynoted the workshop. Each day pul- 
sated with activity, work and study. As 
a result interest in school lunches in 
Utah is growing by leaps and bounds. 

This conference was sponsored by 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
the Utah State Agricultural College and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A planning committee was or- 
ganized, comprised of members from 
each organization. In addition, two 
school lunch supervisors from the field 
were asked to assist in outlining actual 
training needed for cooks and unit 
managers. 

The news of our conference spread 
quickly and workers came from every 
part of the state, the only requirement 
being an interest in the job. Groups 
of enthusiasts, about 240 in all, arrived 
the morning of the conference wedged 
together in school buses but very happy 
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STEAMING UP 


for a good school lunch 


By Mary B. Kirkham 


Field Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
Department of Public Instruction 


to be talking over school lunch prob 
lems. For many of these women this 
was their first taste of campus life, liv- 
ing in a dormitory, eating at the cate 
teria, walking over the beautiful cam 
pus, visiting academic buildings and 
following a daily schedule of classes 
and special events. 

During registration each person was 
viven a conterence schedule and a silent 
introduction to fellow “students’—a tag 
pinned on her lapel stating name, rank 
and home feeding ground. 

One of the major aims of the con 
ference was to give these school lunch 
workers a glimpse of the effect they 
have on the future of America. Othe: 
objectives were to develop and improve 
skills. to help them gain proper atti 
tudes toward their job, to show that 
the school lunch is an integral part of 
education. 

Instruction was given in the follow 
ing phases: Nutritional value of the 
school lunch; marketing and meal prep 
aration (the women prepared typical 
school lunches which were served as the 
noon meal in the cafeteria): health and 
sanitation; educational phases and per 
sonnel relationships; general — school 
lunch reporting requirements; food 
preparation theory and demonstration; 
menus, menu planning and meal costs 

General meetings were held each 






The director of home economics in the 


state of Utah, €. Aileen’ Ericksen, is 


shown teaching a class in personnel 
relationships to school lunch workers. 
The disposal unit was designed by Mary 
Camenish, school lunch supervisor of 
the Alpine School District in Utah, and 
brought to the conference for actual 
use to show its efficient operation 


morning at which speakers selected 
from amouvg state and school officials 
helped to coordinate the school lunch 
program with educational and civic 
groups. Evening entertainment pro 
vided films and special activities. Im 
promptth songs and recreation programs 
precluded a single dull moment. Field 
trips to exemplary school lunch units 
vave opportunity for stressing kitchen 
arrangement and equipment 

The sponsoring groups have been 
repaid many times for the responsibil 
ties and the numerous administrative 
details which accompany such a con 
ference. Every day letters are received 
requesting more help through work 
shops and conferences. Right now the 
editing committee is busy compiling and 
printing the readings from the confer 
ence. These will be sent to all par 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Menus for February 


These menus are set up for a New England, non-subsidy, school lunch and are planned to meet a 65 per cent food 
Adaptations may be easily made for lunch rooms receiving Federal subsidy. Available local foods have been 
taken into consideration but adjustments will, of course, be necessary to meet regional shortages. Fresh fruits, fruit 


cost. 


By Marion L. Cronan 


Lunch Room Manager 
Brookline High School, Mass. 


and vegetable juices, milk and ice cream served daily. See recipes for starred foods on opposite page. 








DATE 


SOUP ... 7c 


c SANDWICHES ... 7c 


DESSERTS. . .7c 








3 
a 
5 


6 


ls Vegetable 


Onion 


| Chie ee 
Noodle 


Cream of 
Spinach 





= — 
| 
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HOT DISH... 15c SALAD ... 12 
Scalloped Noodles and | Asparagus 
Bacon, Curing Beans 
Fruit 


| Corned Beef Hash, 

| Harvard Beets 
Baked Sweet Potato, Deviled Egg 

| Buttered Fresh Spinach 

| Meat Loaf, Mashed Potato, 


| Cabbage, Apple 
Gravy, Carrot Sticks 


and Raisin 


Fish Flake Creole | Stuffed Spice 





Cheese and Date 


| Fresh Salad; Cottage Cans, | 
Carrot & Raisin 


| Bran Muffin 
Cucumber 


Prune and Nut 
Cheese and Jelly 





Fruit Cup 


Grapenut 
| Custard 


| Augie Cc wither 


Chocolate 
Spanish Cream 











7 Corn C hiisdion ine Muffin | Daseiieny Whip 
Baked Potato Peach Cheese and Olive | 
i (j | Vegetable Creamed Dried Beef Gingerale | Liverwurst with — Fruit Gelatine 
| Beef (With Diced Carrots and Slaw on Rye.. Light Cream 
| Peas) Baked Potato ——- Jam 
i { | Beef Broth C hicken Pie with | Cranberry | Lettuce C hain. Spe 
| with Rice | Vegetables | Jelly and vue udding 
i 2 | Vegetable | Macaroni and Cheese, Stuffed Prune, Tomato Piamnite Upside 


I3 
14 


Cream of 
Mushroom 


| Oyster Stew 





Tossed Green Salad Sliced Orange 


Under-the-Sea 
Pear 


Baked Beans, Frankfurt 
Cole Slaw 


Scalloped Haddock, Baby |® Perfection 


Corn Muffin 


American Cheese 


Jelly 


| Egg and Pickle 





Down Cake 


| Lemon Cake Pud- 
ding, Sauce 


| Apple Raisin 











| 5e Lima Beans (frozen) | Blackberry Jam Crisp, Lt. Cr. 
i ] | Fresh Creamed Eggs on Smithfield | Lettuce, Russian Liverwurst on Rye....15c | «Chocolate Cup 
Vegetables Ham, Toast Points Dressing | Cake 


(8 
19 
20 
Zi 


| Cream of 
Celery 


| 

| . 

| Scotch Broth 
with Barley 

| 


| Tomato 


Cream of Pea 


| Beets, Potato 
and Celery 


| 
Roast Lamb, Gravy, Glazed | 
Carrots | 


Chile Con Carne | Deviled Egg 


Pot Roast, Gravy, | Asparagus 
| Delmonico Potato 

| 
Baked Stuffed Potato, | Flamingo 


Green Beans, Cheese Sauce 


Fresh Salad 
Peanut Butter & Relish 


C shane and Relish 
Ham... . 15e 


Lettuce 
Egg and Pepper 





|» Fish Flake Roll 


Cheese and Date 


Coffee Whip 

| Blueberry Pie 
(frozen) 

| Raisin Cake 

| 

| Chocolate 

| Chiffon Pie 








24 
25 


26 


21 
28 


| Cream of 
Asparagus 


| Potato and 


Leek 


| Chicken Gumbo 
Corn C leaiidien 


| Vegetable 


Creamed Potato, Baked | Stuffed Plum 
Sausage, Apple Sauce | Apple Slices 


| | 


| Lamb Loaf, Mushroom | Pineapple 
Gravy, Peas (frozen) 
\* Italian Spaghetti with | Fruit 


_|- Meat Balls, Cole Slaw 
a = 

| I Baked Ham, Raisin Sauce, 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
| 


Orange and 
Avocado 


Tuna Pie Cardinal 


| 


| Peanut Butter and 
Marshmallow; Slaw 


| Lettuce and Bacon... .15c 
| Pimiento Cheese 

Sliced Tongue... . 15c 

| Cheese and Date 


Cabbage, Carrot Slaw 
with Peamutes Tomato 


| Egg Salad Roll 
| Blackberry Jam 


Prune Whip 
Custard Sauce 


une Peliing 
Light Cream 


Apricot Cobbler 


Steamed Chocolate 


Pudding 





C ottage Pudding 
Fruit Sauce 
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Quantity Recipes for February 


Fish Flake Roll 
(50 Servings) 


214 14-o0z. cans flaked fish 3 tbsp. pimiento 
1/3 cup lemon juice 1/3 cup onion 
2 cups mayonnaise 2 tbsp. salt 
3 qts. celery 34 tsp. pepper 


1/3 cup parsley 


Flake fish, removing any bones or skin. Add lemon 
juice to mayonnaise and stir until well blended, mix 
with fish. Add remaining ingredients, thoroughly 
chopped. Add seasoning and mix well. Serve chilled 
on round or oblong roll. 


Chocolate Cup Cakes 

(50 Servings) 
4 cups sugar 21% tsp. salt 
1 cup shortening 1 cup cocoa 
5 eggs 1 cup boiling water 
6% cups flour 314 cups milk 
2 tsp. baking powder 1 tbsp. vanilla 


3 tsp. soda 


Cream shortening and sugar, add beaten eggs. Add 
boiling water to cocoa and cool, then add to sugar 
mixture. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk and vanilla mixed. Bake at 350 degrees F. Use 
#16 scoop. Yield: Four dozen cup cakes. 








LE 


Cr Sed 


Creamed Eggs on Ham Toast 
(50 Servings) 


1 cup fortified margarine 2 doz. hard cooked eggs 


1 cup flour 4 #2 cans peas 
2 qts milk 2 minced green peppers 
1 tsp. salt 


Smithfield deviled ham spread 


Make a white sauce of fat, flour, milk and salt. Cook 
until thick. Dice eggs and add with drained peas to 
the white sauce. Serve on toast triangles that have 
been spread with Smithfield deviled ham spread. 


Vegetable Soup 
(50 Servings) 
5 lbs. soup bones 1% cup chopped celery 
10 onions 11% cup chopped cabbage 
4 green peppers 2 bunches diced carrots 
1 #10 can tomatoes 2 small diced turnips 
Make a stock by simmering bones in six quarts of 


water for four hours. Remove scum. Brown onions 
in meat drippings. Add turnips one-half hour before 
other vegetables. Add seasoning. Vegetable water only 


may be used for a meatless soup. 





Spaghetti With Meat Balls 


(50 Servings) 


1% lbs. stale bread 1 Ib. onions 
9 lbs. ground beef 
1 lb. pork 


2 eggs 


14 tsp. pepper 
2 oz. salt 
1 cup stock 


2 1/3 qts. spaghetti with 1 gal. tomato sauce 


Soak bread in water, press out excess moisture and 
discard water. Mix all ingredients except the sauce. 
Form 2 oz. balls with a #30 scoop. Place in greased 
baking pan and brown. Add enough water to half 
cover meat balls. Bake at 350 degrees F. for thirty 
minutes. Serve two meat balls with each portion of 
spaghetti and tomato sauce. 
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Perfection Salad 
(50 Servings) 


4 cup gelatine 1 qt. diced pineapple 


1 pt. cold water | pt. vinegar or lemon juice 
2 qts. boiling water 1 qt. chopped cabbage 
214 cups sugar 1 qt. diced celery 


1 tbsp. salt 14 cup chopped pimientos 


Soak the gelatine in cold water. Add the boiling 


water, sugar and salt. When it begins to thicken, 
add the rest of the ingredients. Put in large flat pans, 
chill. Cut into squares, place on lettuce leaf. Garnish 
with mayonnaise. Tomato juice may be substituted 


for the water. 
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Over the 


Counter 


f 
HE most relaxing part of a student’s day is the lunch 
period and the lunchroom manager who is on her 
toes will make it more than a rest period. She will pro- 

vide “atmosphere” throughout the year with special holi- 
day dishes and timely decorations, A survey of the calen- 
dar reveals unlimited special occasions for celebration 
and cach season offers many possibilities for varying the 
menus. 

Keeping up with school activities will provide inspira- 
tion for the manager who possesses ingenuity and initia- 
tive. School spirit is essential as a morale builder to the 
boys and girls of this chaotic age, and the psychology 
of that “extra touch” will be appreciated by the teachers 
as well. A warm, cheery atmosphere with appetizing, 
seasonal dishes assures the school lunch manager that she 
is fulfilling her responsibility in this part of the educa- 
tional program. 


Where Shall I Put My Books? 

No student ever wonders what to do with his books 
when he lunches at the Topic Cafe across from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri campus. Here Carl Denley, the in- 
genious proprietor has fashioned from wood scraps sturdy 
wall-pockets with solid sides and wallboard backs which 
are nailed to the wall beside each table. These book 
racks look very much like old-fashioned magazine racks 
and climinate the mix up which generally occurs when 
books, lunches and students get together. Decorative 
wall racks like these would enhance any school lunch- 
room and would make a good project for the boys in 
manual training classes. 


Makeshift Lunchrooms 

Although many schools were built without provision 
for lunchrooms or cafeterias, a little ingenuity can often 
overcome the handicap of inadequate space and lack of 
equipment so that a successful lunch service may be 
offered. Here are two examples from Rhode Island: 

In one Rhode Island school the kitchen is set up in 
what was once a closet and the corridors between the 
classrooms double for a dining room when tables and 
benches are temporarily set up at lunch time. 

Children in Woonsocket have complete noon lunches 
in spite of the fact that elementary schools in Woon- 
socket were built without facilities for serving food. All 
thirty schools receive food from one large central kitchen. 
Each day food is prepared at the center and at eleven 
o’clock trucks set out for the scattered schools carrying 
hot food in thermos jugs and silver ware and dishes in 
specially built boxes. Lunchroom workers go along to 
set the tables, serve the food and repack the dishes. 
They then return to the central kitchen where they finish 
the day’s operations aided by dish washing machines. 








Practice Clean Work Habits 


1. Wear clean, washable clothing and a 
cap or hair nete 


2. Wash your hands carefully before 
beginning work and often enough during 
the day to keep your hands and nails 
clean. 


3. Avoid putting your fingers on the 
rims of plates, glasses, cups and over 
the edges of utensils. 


4. Avoid coughing or using a handker- 
chief while handling food. Cover your 
mouth with a clean handkerchief if you 
must cough or sneeze. Wash your hands 
after using a handkerchief. 


5. Lift silverware by the handles, be- 
ing careful not to touch the fork 
tines, knife blades or spoon bowls. 


6. Handle moist food with a fork, 
spoon, spatula, or with pieces of clean 
waxed papere 


7. Carry your side towel over the fore- 
arm or at the belt, but not the shoul- 
der. 


8. Use a clean cloth reserved for that 
purpose for wiping spots from dishes. 


9. Wipe the outside and rims of con- 
tainers and cover them before putting 
them away. 


10. Wash and rinse equipment and uten- 
sils thoroughly before putting them 
away. 


11. Air dry dishes and glassware rath- 
er than towel them. 


12. Keep all working surfaces orderly 
and clean while you are using them. 


13. Keep floors free from debris and 
dirt. Mop up spilled liquids imme- 
diately. 


(Post this on your bulletin board) 
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Your Professional Organizations—1947 





American Home Economics Association 


National Headquarters—620 Mills Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Membership Requirements—A degree from a recog- 
nized college or university with a major in home 
economics or a degree from a recognized college or 
university with a major in a related field and, in 
addition, evidence that through subsequent train- 
ing or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 

Dues—Active members pay $3.00 for national dues, 
in addition to states dues, and receive the Journal. 
Junior members pay $1.00 in addition to state dues. 

President—Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Ray- 
mond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 


National Headquarters—1010 Vermont Avenue., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Any person may be a 
member who is interested in vocational education, 
practical arts and occupational adjustments. 


Dues—$3.00 for direct membership; $2.00 A.V.A. mem- 
bership plus dues of a state vocational association 
when joining through an affiliated state vocational 
associational association. Twenty-five cents of regu- 
lar annual dues pays subscription for Journal. 


President—C. L. Greiber, State Board for Vocational 
and Adult Education, Madison, Wisconsin 








National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Headquarters—600 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Membership Requirements—An interest in the ob- 
jects of the Congress—to promote the welfare of 
children and youth in home, school, church and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth; to bring into closer relation 
the home and the school; and to develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, social and spiritual education. 


Dues—Annual dues are five cents per active member. 


President—Mrs. L. W. 
County, Tennessee 


Hughes, Arlington, Shelby 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


National Headquarters—1734 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—Every application must 
show that the organization requires no sectarian or 
political test for membership; that it is not a secret 
society; that no one of its members is known to be 
affliated with any organization which tolerates, 
either by practice or teaching, violation of national 
or state laws, and it agrees to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the General Federation. 

Dues—For members of clubs within the United States 
are fifteen cents per capita, per year. Dues of na- 
tional and international organizations are $10 per 
year. Dues of foreign or territorial clubs are $2.00. 

President—Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, 1734 N_ Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 











American Dietetic Association 


National Headquarters—620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Membership Requirements—A bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
foods and nutrition or institutional management 
is a basic requirement for membership. The candi- 
date must also have completed satisfactorily one of 
the hospital, administrative or clinic courses ap- 
proved by the Association or, as an alternative, 
present evidence of three years of successful accept- 
able experience in the field of dietetics. At least one 
year of this experience must be supervised by an 
active member of the Association and varied in 
type to include all phases of applied dietetics in- 
cluded in an approved student course. 

Dues—$10.00 annually. (Includes membership in 
affiliated state dietetic association and a subscrip- 
tion to the Journal.) 


President—Mabel MacLachlan, University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








American Association of University Women 


National Headquarters—1634 I Street, N.W., Was- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Membership Requirements—A member must have an 
approved degree from an approved institution as 
determined by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards. There is an associate mem- 
bership which requires that a member must have 
completed at least two years of non-professional 
work, such as would be credited toward an ap- 
proved degree. 


Dues—$2.00 annually 


President—Dr. Helen C. White, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin 


(See additional associations on page 56) 
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FANCY 


meats 


VITAL INFORMATION 














kidneys, 

is a paradox. Some esteem them as great delicacies; others 
refuse to so much as taste them. Our colonial forefathers made good use of fancy or 
variety meats and of all the other edible parts of meat animals. And before the 
turn of the century, many fine eating places regularly offered fancy meats on their 
menus. The best results in preparing these items undoubtedly have been obtained by 
European chefs who out of necessity have served them often. Fancy meats, because of 
their all-meat economy, high nutritional value, unique flavors, and the variety they 
give to meals, deserve far greater use in our menus. In presenting to students all 
the basic facts about meat and meat cookery, home economists will find good use for 
the up-to-date information concentrated into this 


LECTURE-LESSON ON FANCY MEATS 


meat specialties, meat sundries 
although oxtails, 


The attitude of Americans as a whole today toward sweetbreads, 


and such fancy meats, 





They 


Fancy meats are also known as variety meats, 
pork 


include, properly, the 7 kinds shown in the lesson charts, 
cutlets and other items are sometimes added. 


READYING FANCY MEATS FOR CONSUMERS , 
requires both skill and care. 


as prepared by Swift & Company are extracted, spray washed, 


These meats 
trimmed, 























individually inspected and graded by specially trained workers. 


protect quality, they are immediately chilled or frozen. 


To 
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§ LIVER BRAINS 
: Beef livers are plump and Tender, soft and very deli- 
F plump y 
HP A easy to distinguish because | cate in flavor. Veal is the 
A : 
q of the one large and one | most popular variety. Actu- 
c ar small lobe—or section. Pork, ally, there is very little dif- 
4 veal, and lamb livers are | ference in eating quality 
7 smaller in size. Veal and | between veal, beef, pork, BEEF VEAL PORK LAMB 
7 lamb livers are particularly | and lamb brains * %\b. Vo Ib. Va Wo. Ve Ib. 
7 : : mild in flavor Ordinarily @ 4 per Ib. 
dealers carry only the | or 2 SWEETBREADS - 
BEEF VEAL PORK LAMB types for which demand is | ' _ 
* 10 Ibs. 2’, Ibs. 3 Ibs. 1 Ib greatest in their neighbor- Thymus gland: tender deli 
®@ 4 per lb. hands | cate flavor Pork sweet- 
; | breads are not used. Veal 
B | sweetbreads are often sold 
q | as “pair stock” (neck and 
7 | heart without separation of 1 
: KIDNEYS | connective tissue). However, 
: | individ. 
7 Pork and beef kidneys are Bex red ica ep-bepaaanaga VEAL (PAIR) BEEF LAMB 
7 he 4 ' , val pieces. In the case of * Yalb. % Ib. Ve Ib. 
J ee ee beef usually only the neck @ 4 per ib. 
5 carried by mect dealers. D = Sa 
7 sweetbreads are sold. ¢] 
4 sg Many people like lamb and | 4 
m4 + Q veal kidneys cut with the | ; . 
. QG chops to make kidney chops, | TONGUE a 
BEEF VEAL PORK LAMB Available fresh, smoked, i 
* Vib. % tb. Ya Ib. Y Ib. | corned, pickled. Pork and |* 
© 4-6 3-4 1-2 Ya-1 lamb tongues being small 
: HEARTS } are mostly canned whole : 
4 i | The larger size of beef and BEEF VEAL PORK LAMB 
Hearts, which are lean mus- | veal tongues makes them ® . 3% Ibs. 1% ee 4 * Ya Ib. 
cle meat, have been highly | better for home use @ 12-16 2-3 
: prized by famous chefs for | e =" 
centuries. The chief differ- | TRIPE q 
ence between the fourtypes | 
is in size. Flavor is about |} First and second stomachs, , 
= the same in all. | beefonly. Plaintripe mostly | # 
| used canned. Honeycomb 
2 | tiipe is sold as “fresh” even |* 
~ | though it is always cooked |° 
before selling. Also comes | ° 
BEEF VEAL PORK LAMB | pickled, corned. . 
4 Ibs Ya Ib. Ya Ib. Yo Ib. gE / 
® 12-16 2-3 2-3 1 j - 
| PLAIN HONEYCOMB 
® AVERAGE WEIGHT @ NO. SERVINGS * 7 Ibs. 1 Ibs 
© 4 per Ib. 
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UNCOOKED FANCY MEATS SHOULD BE REFRIGERATED = - 
To maintain delicate goodness, fancy 
meats should be stored in the coldest part of the home refrigerator. 
Ga 
THE COOKING OF FANCY MEATS. cons 
Shown in the chart below are methods tested in with 
Swift's Home Economics Kitchens and found most effective in developing her 
tenderness, fine flavor and appetizing appearance. expe 
It 
PREPARATION om onen GE kc to & 
has 
Do not soak or scald. Pre-cook liver only when it is to Pan-fry or broil veal or lamb liver. Braise pork or beef liver. and 
be ground. May be baked with bacon, or ground for use in loaves, patties, etc. pat is 
ae ——— = ae _ ards 
KIDNEYS Do not soak or pre-cook. Wash, remove outer mem- Veal and lamb kidneys may be broiled. Braise pork and beef. pupi 
brane, halve, remove fat and white veins. Or grind, slice or chop for patties, loaves or kidney pie. whic 
i — a “ar simp 
HEARTS Do not soak or pre-cook. Trim out fibers at top. Wash Heart cooked tender in water may be ground or diced for hash, W 
; thoroughly in cold water meat pies, casseroles. Beef, veal may be stuffed and braised. selec 
Pork and lamb may be braised whole or in slices. for 
| BRAINS Soak in salted cold water 15 min. Remove membrane. Cooked brains may be diced for use in scrambled eggs, creamed ages 
Pre-cook in simmering water 15 min., then prepare for dishes; or sliced, egg and crumbed, and deep-fat or pan-fried. ence 
desired serving. : 
ees suite 
SWEETBREADS Do not soak. Pre-cook in simmering water 15 min. Cooked sweetbreads may be braised, pan-fried, broiled or abili 
Remove loose membranes, prepare for desired serving. baked whole. Use pre-cooked sweetbreads diced in salads, whet 
| creamed dishes, or slice, egg and crumb, and fry. We » 
TONGUE Simmer fresh tongue in seasoned, salted water until Slice and serve hot or cold. May be diced and used in casserole tical 
tender Then remove outer skin. Omit salt in cooking dishes or salads. same 
smoked tongue. aged 
t > 
TRIPE Fresh or pickled honeycomb tripe prepared by Swift Brush with melted fat, broil 5 min. each side. Tripe may also be “ 
& Company is pre-cooked, ready for final cooking. pan-fried, braised, or served in a sauce. “a 
eV 
prog 
NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF FANCY MEATS. . -.. way 
In some the value is superior in many respects ing 
to that of muscle meats; in the others it is practically the same. Af 
Below is a value chart specially prepared for this lesson by nutrition selec 
researchers in Swift's Research Laboratories lan 
P 
M E A : PROTEIN CALORIES CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS | IRON —" THIAMIN ae a NIACIN —— ot 
aS" CRE” Bi" B2(G)” * ° 
aoe Gm. f %* %°| Gm. %*| Gm. %4 Moe %*| 10. %*| Mg. %*| Mg.  %*| Mg. %* | Mg. %* geth 
| ni 
BEEF LIVER 19.7 | 28 132 4 0 1 3B | 320) 12.1 «101 19,200 384) .21 4 2.66 133 15.25 102 | 15.45 21 oe 
KIDNEYS 16.7 24 137 5 02 | 2 2) 22 5.6 0647 720 «(OG | 3 5 1.92 96 1. 48 6.8 § Se 
HEARTS we] of} im] «] ola | oe is) 62 | wm 1] ss s 6 | 6 2] 10 onl 
BRAINS 10.5 15 126 4] oy} tr] wo} 8] 8 6 0) wo OB 3 6 3.32 22 | 885 12 Te 
| i | | | . 
SWEETBREADS || 42 | 2 | 0 | 6 | » |e | 0 ‘is eo] 2)@ 2 ee ge 
TONGUE } 2 | 2] om) 6 | ola] mu | 9 | ce ss | 6 0) oo 3 oO mW} 26 MM) oO proc 
TRIPE? | it | 2 ti ete | & 1S b db} b&b bb) oO 4 S% 8] 160 MW) oO 8 and 
(For Comparison) | } | | | j eval 
ROUND STEAK| 193 | 2% | IM | 6 | oF] 1 | wm | mM | 29 a | o oj un 7 Mw o7 | 493 x 0 0 Selec 
| * YX ef average daily requirement Values determined on cooked samples — ° 
| @ Mg.—Milligrams b No reliable data ma 
Ot 





SUGGESTED READING 


e THE STORY OF MEAT — Hinman & 


SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS | 3 


whic 
leart 








1.Why is "side serving" a good way to in- 





Harris troduce people to fancy meats? phe 
e TEN LESSONS ON MEAT — National ie 
Livestock & Meat Board 2.Have each class member plan a meal around we 
e WRITE SWIFT & COMPANY for fancy a fancy meat of her own choosing rm 
klets. = 
eee eee Seeeers e008 booklets 3.Ask local meat dealer which fancy meats wn 
. he carries. — 
Swift & Company artic 
: age -..prepared through 4,Why is liver the most widely used of all asm 
Chicago 9 Illinois the collaboration of fancy meats? rl 
Swift & Company 

Home Economics Kitchens and Research Laboratories. 5.Why did use of fancy meats grow during 

NUTRITION 1S OUR BUSINESS! the war? PAN 
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Clothing Management 
(Continued from page 20) 


Garments which the pupils plan to 
construct are thus selected very carefully 
with the pupil taking into consideration 
her individual needs, her ability, and 
experience. 

It is well for the teacher and pupil 
to examine together a garment which 
has been made previously by the girl 
and evaluate the workmanship by com- 
parison with models showing good stand- 
ards of construction. In this way the 
pupil is aided in selecting garments 
which are neither too difficult nor too 
simple for her own ability. 

Working with pupils individually in 
selecting construction problems, provides 
for individual differences and encour- 
ages the girls to select learning experi- 
ences in the clothing area which are 
suited to their individual needs and 
abilities and which will take them from 
where they are toward further growth. 
We will not have girls all making iden- 
tical garments at the same time in the 
same class. Independent work is encour- 
aged, and independent work habits on 
the part of the pupil are further de- 
veloped. 

Evaluation by pupils of their own 
progress should be encouraged. In this 
way evalution becomes a part of learn- 
ing. 

After the clothing problems have been 
selected, there should be pupil-teacher 
planning in setting up criteria for con- 
tinuous evaluation in terms of their spe- 
cific goals. They would determine to- 
gether the criteria for selection of equip- 
ment, selection of material and pattern 
and for the construction processes. 

Setting up these criteria with the class 
requires a large variety of well-selected 
teaching aids. 

Teaching aids have many uses. ‘They 
tend to stimulate and hold the interest 
of the pupils. They illustrate certain 
processes and aid in setting standards 
and developing skills. It is necessary to 
evaluate carefully the teaching aids used. 
Selection of instructional aids is made 
on the basis of need and of their value 
in achieving classroom objectives. 

Often the pupils may be encouraged 
to assist in collecting good materials 
which they feel might contribute to their 
learning experiences. Some articles such 
as models showing steps in certain con- 
struction processes might be made by 
the pupils themselves. Class members 
might well be encouraged to collect 
swatches of material for use in the study 
and selection of fabrics. They could 
borrow or bring from home accessories, 
articles showing new ideas in decoration, 
a smart use of buttons or current style. 

The pupil is helped to recognize the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Carnation’s new 
“Velvet Blend Book” 


Fresh from the printer's is this bright and helpful recipe 


collection . . . to show you how easy it is to get a velvet blend 


in milk-rich dishes when you use Carnation Evaporated Milk. 


Seventy-five tempting, tested recipes are included in the 32 
readable pages of this beautifully illustrated booklet. Soups, 
sauces, nourishing main dishes, and appetizing desserts are 
well represented, along with directions for whipping and 
souring Carnation Milk. 

These recipes will convincingly demonstrate how this fine 
milk —heat-refined and homogenized to super-creamy smooth- 
ness— produces a velvet blend . . . gives foods superior con- 
sistency, flavor, and richness in vital milk nutrients. So—be 


sure you get a copy! 


SEE COUPON SECTION 
Or write Carnation Company, 
Dept. 752-A, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Contented 
Cows’ 


’ 














What's Going On in the Home 








LTHOUGH it will be from. six 
months to a year before manufac- 
turers will be able to meet the 
consumer demand for new household 
appliances, previews of new models are 
enticing. Here are a few things to ex- 
pect: a combination clothes washer and 
dish washer, a cordless flat iron which 
eliminates wrinkling by a_ dragging 
cord, steam irons which can be used 
with or without water for steam press- 
ing or for regular ironing, gas and 
electric ranges which utilize all non- 
cooking space for work area or storage 
space, refrigerators with two freezing 
units—one for ice cubes and one for 
storage of frozen foods, washable plas- 
tic toasters in bright colors plus a 
“warming oven” for keeping toast crisp 
until serving time. And at last comes 
good news for those who are waiting 
for pressure saucepans—at least 40 per 
cent of the aluminum now going into 
cooking utensils is being used for 
saucepans. 
Heat Waves 
Electric blanket and comforter heat 
waves are sweeping the nation. And 
that’s no joke, especially in January! 
The latest electric bed covering has an 
ornamental thermostat shaped like a 
powder box to adorn the bedside table. 
A small neon light shows when the 
switch is on. ‘The coverlet itself is made 
in double-bed size with a non-heated 
area at the bottom providing plenty of 
tuck-in space. It has a 36 inch zipper 
opening by which the warming. sheet 
can be removed, thus allowing the 
rayon satin coverlet to be sent out for 
dry cleaning. Heavier than other elec- 
tric coverings, the electric comforter 
weighs a little over six pounds. Since 
it contains no wool, it’ is insurance 
against moths and allergy. ‘The price 
is just under fifty dollars. 


Laundry Automat 

“Put a nickel in the slot,” sing Chi 
cago homemakers in a Southside hous 
ing unit, confident that washday blues 
are now a thing of the past. Guaran- 
teed to complete a wash in half an 
hour, from one to ten machines are as 
signed to each woman at an appointed 
time. The half-hour self service laundry 
is equipped with forty coin-operated 
automatic washers, hot water, rain 
water soft, driers which dry the clothes 
in eighteen minutes and special ironing 
booths furnished with automatic iron 
ers. ‘This public service, open twelve 
hours a day, is capable of approxi- 
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mately 18,000 washes a month. An 
added service is the playroom provided 
for small children and the lounge room 
in which to read or listen to the radio 
while the clothes are being laundered. 
Now even the men in the family are 
laundry-minded. 


Get the Point 

If dull, nicked scissors annoy you 
and you can’t find a grinder, throw 
them away. For it is now possible to 
buy scissors with detachable blades. It 
takes only ten seconds to change the 
blades and insure sharp, precise cutting. 
A choice of four blades are made: 
pointed, blunt, pointed and_ blunt, 
pointed and beveled. The individual 
price of the blades is less than the cost 
of sharpening. 


Featherless Pillows 

Two new products promise relief to 
sufferers from allergies caused by feath- 
er-filled pillows. One is a pillow filled 
with fiberglas super-fine fibers which are 
as soft as down. The fiberglas filling 
will not mat or become lumpy and since 
the individual fibers cannot absorb 
moisture any dampness which might get 
into the filling will rapidly dry out. An- 
other non-allergenic pillow is filled with 
shredded foam rubber. 


Queen’s Helpers 

The queen can flit easily from parlor 
to kitchen if she uses two new time- 
saving baking devices. One is an over- 
sized “dropper” for basting roasts. It 
works on the same principle as an eye 
dropper. The drippings from the pan 
are drawn into a heat-resistant glass tube 
by means of a rubber bulb and then by 
squeezing the bulb the liquid can be 
poured over the meat. The other helper 
is an asbestos liner for the bottom of the 
oven. This eliminates the smoke and 
odor of burning drippings and_ the 
drudgery of scrubbing scorched foods 
from the oven bottom. 


New Attractions 

© Electric Frying Pans now supersede 
the classic chafing dish. They are useful 
for cooking hot snacks in small apart 
ments and a fine addition to the buffet 
meal. A sealed electrical connection 
permits scrubbing the pan like any 
other utensil without fear of getting 
water on the coils. 

@ Liquid Silver Cleaner 
the silver cleaning process with dish 
washing. Simply dip the knife, fork or 


incorporates 


By Drusilla McGowen 





Photograph Courtesy of Clarvan Corporation 


Another item for the something-new- 
under-the-sun department is the plastic 
mattress cover shown above. Its box 
type construction gives a snug, wrinkle 
free fit over standard size mattresses, 
The edges are made of the same plastic 
film and are stitched with nylon. The 
corner seams are electronically welded 
for durability and strength. This cov- 
er is stainproof and waterproof and can 
be cleaned by wiping with a damp cloth 


spoon into the jar of cleaner and then 
wipe off with a dry cloth. Wash and 
dry. Wiping, removing of tarnish and 
polishing are combined in one opera- 
tion. For larger pieces the solution is 
applied with a soft brush. 

© Non-Ringing Alarm Clocks have been 
designed which employ a bright, flash- 
ing light to waken the sleeper. These 
are particularly useful for the hard-of- 
hearing. 

@ New Cleaning Fluid which contains 
a water-repellent agent cleans clothes 
and at the same time makes them spot- 
resistant. 

© Closet Accessories are now made of 
fiberglas cloth which saw heavy duty 
during the war. The cloth is desirable 
for garment bags and shoe bags because 
it is mothproof and resistant to mildew, 
moisture, dirt and fire. Temperatures of 
130 in the shade to 20 below zero will 
not affect this cloth nor will it rot, 
shrink or stretch. 

© Steam Ovens large enough to cook 
all the vegetables for one meal at a 
time will soon be available either as a 
separate kitchen appliance or as an 
integral part of gas ranges. Vegetables 
cooked correctly in a steam oven retain 
their original colors, and minerals and 
vitamins are reported to be preserved 
in this type cooker. Puddings can be 
cooked along side onions without ab- 
sorbing the onion flavor. 
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You can’t teach modern cooking methods with out-of-date equipment. 
Modern cooking is ELECTRIC cooking. That’s why an electric 
range in your home economics laboratory is definitely a ‘“‘must’’! 

More and more students have electric ranges in their homes. They 
want to learn to cook electrically. Give them the help they need, by 
teaching them to use this modern equipment—by having a modern 
ELECTRIC range in your school ‘‘lab’’. 

Recent, reliable surveys conducted by such leading mag- 
azines as McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, House- 
hold Magazine, Successful Farming and Country Gentle- 
man indicate a tremendous swing — both urban and rural 
—to electric cooking. 


TO TEACH modern COOKING, YOU NEED 





Another home economics school 


laboratory goes modern — with 


electric ranges—the Athens Senior 
e High School, Athens, Ohio 








ORDER THIS 
BOOKLET — 
TODAY! 


‘PLANNING 
THE HOME. 
MAKING DE- 
PARTMENT” 
was written by re- 





nowned home economists. This 
42 page book is packed full of 
modern suggestions for home 
economics planning. Interest- 
; ingly illustrated, with diagrams 
. to help visualize many important 
textbook. 


points. A genuine 


eae Only 25¢! Use the coupon to 


order your copy TODAY! 





A modern ELECTRIC RANGE! ~ 
4 
a 
—_ 
A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL + CROSLEY + ELECTROMASTER + . 
lectrical 
ESTATE HEATROLA + FRIGIDAIRE »* GENERAL ELECTRIC - 
. * KELVINATOR «+ * MONARCH 
wen aging il Alone 
* NORGE + QUALITY + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE 
| =o 


Electric Range Section 
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National Electrical Manufacturers Association 

Electric Range Section. Dept. PH 

155 E. 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 25¢, for which please send me copy of “PLANNING 
THE HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT,” your valuable and helpful 
42 page booklet on home economics planning. 


Street Gnd MemMbOF. 6 oc ccc cicccccscccccocccdorescesccencs 
City, Postal Zone and State. ....--ccrccccceeeeescsnenecene 








What's Going On in Foods 





HE grocery manufacturers of Amer- 

ica are sincerely interested in help- 

ing women plan and prepare 
attractive, nourishing meals for their 
families. This was clearly shown at the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association held 
in New York City, November 18, 19 
and 20th. Almost every speaker em- 
phasized the fact that the ties between 
the farmer and grocery manufacturer, 
manufacturer and retail grocer, manu- 
facturer and homemaker, are basic to 
the life line of America. 

Ihe trend toward self-service stores 
was discussed by a number of speakers 
and special attention was given to the 
kind of labeling, packaging and adver 
tising which will provide the best in- 
formation for good selection and use. 

\ general feeling was expressed by 
members of the Association that women 
are interested in and should be in- 
formed about policies and practices in 
the grocery manufacturing industry in 
order that they may know how our 
food industry operates to bring Ameri- 
can families an ever higher standard of 


eood living. 


To Market by Air 
To market, to market, my little fat 
pig—and maybe one of these days you'll 
go by air. For new trends in marketing 
are on the way as a result of the rapid 
development of air freight. Last spring 
air freight’s time-saving features were 
demonstrated when a third of the Caro 
lina flower crop was shipped without 
any spoilage enroute, thus eliminating 
one of the major expenses of the flower 
business. The flowers were packed in a 
new insulated containet 

cooled by dry ice. 
Experiments with similar containers 


which was 


for shipping seafood, fruits and vege- 
tables and medicinal serums are now 
being conducted. A rubber mail bag 
has also been designed in which mer- 
chandise—even items as fragile as eggs 
—can be dropped from a plane without 
damage. This will do much to promote 
air delivery service to small communi- 
ties. 
Aerated Juices 

The flavor of fresh fruit may be re 
stored to canned orange juice or other 
canned citrus juices simply by pouring 
the chilled juice back and forth from 
one tumbler to another just before 
serving. This adds air which has been 
removed by the vacuum canning  proc- 
ess, according to citrus research chemists 
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of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Much of the “different” 
taste in properly canned citrus juice is 
actually an airless taste which largely 
disappears when air is added. Take it 
from us—it’s worth trying. 


Assembly Line Butter Making 

Research experts have worked out a 
method by which butter, too, can be 
made by a “continuous” process. Ac- 
cording to tests conducted in several 
middle-western plants as much butter 
can be produced in ten minutes by this 
continuous process as is now made in 
two hours. Butter so made is said to 
have a finer texture, be more evenly 
salted and spread more easily. 


As American As Apple Pie 
“Can she bake an apple pie 
Quick’s a cat can wink an eye—’ 
Yes, charming Billy, especially if she 

uses the new prepared apple pie mix 
which produces a two-crust pie with a 
home-made flavor in less than half the 
usual making time. First she goes to 
the cupboard for a package of pie mix 
which contains two smaller cartons— 
one for pastry mix and one of de- 
hydrated apples. She breaks up the 
wafer of cinnamon and salt which ac- 
companies the dried apples, adds only a 
half cup of sugar and some water. 
While the apples are soaking she adds 
water to the pastry mix and shapes the 
crust. In about ten minutes the apple 
filling is ready and the pie can be 
popped into the oven to bake from 35- 
40 minutes. No apples to peel, no 
measuring of fat and flour, and what 
a delicious result! 


Fruit News 
Three new fruit varieties have been 
developed by the University of Minne- 


ésota Agricultural Experiment Station 


and given the pleasant names of Arrow- 
head strawberry, Chestnut crabapple 
and Redwell apple. All are adapted to 
growing conditions similar to Minne- 
sota’s. 

The Arrowhead is a large, firm June- 
bearing strawberry whose rich color and 
pleasing flavor make it especially good 
for freezing, jams and canning. The 
reddish bronze color and nutlike flavor 
suggested the name Chestnut for the 
new variety of crabapple. It ripens 
early in September and keeps until the 
middle of November. The Redwell is 
a medium size, bright red apple with 
a pleasing mild flavor. It is a good 
eating apple and excellent for baking. 





By Ruthanna Russel 





Size and flavor of Chestnut crabapples 
will make them a favorite lunchbox item 


To Shell or not to Shell 


Nuts are plentiful this year and offer 
a way to vary many recipes. However, 
it is often a puzzle to know whether 
to buy nuts in the shell or out. The 
question may be one of convenience or 
one of price. Knowing the approxi- 
mate quantity to buy in the shell to 
get a pound of nut kernels will help 
decide whether it is worth the saving 
in time and effort to buy them already 
shelled. Here is a table to aid in solv- 
ing the problem. Approximately the 
following quantity of unshelled nuts is 
required to make one pound of kernels: 


Variety Pounds 


PUMPING SG ieio'siga ais 134-214 
TAM MURS: onsen 505 re 
NOROINISING os snss.0.5:0.3,5 ll 
PAINS. oo eee oss ees 24 
WANNA 5.6 5,215 gs wives 114 
BPRCRERG © 5 2 oe aislapnie Saisie’ 134-214 


Walnuts (English)... 2 2, 


Cake Flour Back 


With the return of white flour the 
homemaker’s pet—cake flour—needs only 
its companions—sugar and shortening— 
to make Saturday morning baking an 
institution again. A leading cake flour 
manufacturer features five new basic 
recipes which permit fine cakes despite 
shortages. These give liquid adjust- 
ments for different shortening so that 
the homemaker may use whatever type 
is currently available. A sugar substi 
tution rule is suggested for the white 
cake, a sugarless frosting is given and 
there are recipes for a molasses sweet- 
ened spice cake and a honey chocolate 
cake. Yumm, good! 
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should you mail today ? 


These two coupons are for FREE, new, tasty lunchroom recipes. Coupon A is for a com- 
plete set...Coupon B is for 6 new recipes just released. Fill in one of the coupons now! 


. : LOD cokes g 
gm * , Aaa: 9 é 4 
Me Ly hey ae . 


Seupen A 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. 147 
230 Park Avenue © New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, the complete file of lunchroom 
recipes, including 6 recipes just released. 


re ee eee CeO COREE ee 
NINE S's -2'50.5' 5G, bose Wiad0-siein ee GNU ae eas 0s bcir's 


ES 3G Ga ease N SES Re ORE SE SiOe es Oe TERE 


PH 1-47 


This coupon entitles you (as long as the supply lasts) 
to a complete file of 26 tested lunchroom recipes. 
They’re new, fresh ideas for entrees, vegetable 
dishes, salads, and desserts. 
Send for these FREE, tasty lunchroom recipes 


today! 
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Coupon B 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION, DEPT. 147 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 


I already have the Canco lunchroom recipes, but I 
would like the 6 additional FREE recipes just released. 
WEEN Css cediedesadacetersceuésassauokecsranans 
NN vias Vis cx anat dene cam ndakcahe tale sined at 
PE TEIN os a se GAs cca cceunsntanesce eed kaveteves 
ea cnsiercunecsescns seaelcesaee WU e daca atcces 
PH 1-47 
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Six additional recipes have just been printed. These 
new recipes are: (1) Escalloped Corn and Luncheon 
Meat, (2) Creamed Salmon on Rice, (3) Mexican 
Noodles, (4) Peas and Diced Yellow Turnips, (5) 
Luncheon Meat, Egg and Celery Sandwich Filling, 
(6) Golden Fruit Punch. 


Why you will treasure these FREE lunchroom recipes! 


K Each has been tested by home economists 
—and approved! 


4 Each has been sold with great success in a 
college cafeteria! 


% Each is on a 4” x 6” file card and the in- 
gredients of each recipe are given in both 
weight and measure. Total yield, number 
of portions, size of individual portion, and 





New York ° 


; a : 
AEE ISS SoS 


“AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


‘ HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Chicago 


cost are also shown. 


On the back of each recipe card is its con- 
tribution to Federal School Patterns, Type 
A and Type B. 

yA “Information Cards” 
of the Federal School Lunch Program .. . 
a buying guide for canned foods . . . canned- 
food facts . . . and helpful information for 
planning school lunch menus. 


give an explanation 


De ik bie 


% San Francisco 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





HE second year of peace begins with 

textiles in a position of promise and 

yet danger. Better quality textile 
items are crying to be made. The de- 
mand for them is still high but pricing 
problems and labor strife are again 
rearing their ugly heads. Prices are un- 
settled and uncertain on many items 
since price ceilings came off the tail-end 
of '46. Some textiles remain at price 
ceiling levels, others are falling below, 
still others are rising. It will take a few 
more months before price adjustments 
between the manufacturing and selling 
levels are orderly and production can 
be stepped up. 

Each consumer should see that his 
money is spent wisely. Self denial in 
the case of fabrics, which are not yet 
plentiful, can be an effective weapon 
to keep prices in line. 


Off The Boats 

Irish linens for you and your home 
are arriving on almost every boat. It 
has been predicted that within a year 
or two the shelves of department stores 
will be well stocked with a variety of 
linen goods. Designs for dress linens 
and table linens are being spruced up 
to compete with the work being done 
with other fibers. New colors and 
prints, better quality and more regu- 
larly used crease-resistant finishes are 
the features on which linen expects to 
regain its foothold in the important 
fabric field. 


A New Wrinkle 

The plastic Beautafilm will start the 
new year with a new look. Rayon 
flocking is bonded to the film’s surface 
by an adhesive and then cured. This 
treatment gives texture and character 
to the sheeting from which curtains and 
aprons have been made. Patterns will 
run the gamut from floral to geometric 
and cover a range of pastel tints. 


Controls of a Sort 

In the flurry of returning veterans, 
natural rubber for corset fabrics seems 
to be “sweating out” its discharge. But 
rumor has it that six to nine months 
from now natural rubber will be back 
with us. Supplies have been coming in 
but are being held until enough can 
be accumulated for even distribution 
through the trades using it. 

Some believe that natural and syn- 
thetic rubber have lost some of their 
foothold in the girdle fabric field. The 
non-rubber elastic fabrics developed 
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during the war offer adequate support 
for the average figure. When comfort 
and freedom, with reasonable control, 
are of top interest, these fabrics do 
right well. Work is still underway to 
further improve non-elastic fabrics for 
better figure control. 


Fair and Warmer 

Luxury fabrics of fine wools are in 
the works. The spring months should 
bring forth more coatings, suitings and 
dress wools of finer weights and yarn 
combinations than we have been able 
to enjoy for the past half dozen years. 
A mixture of 70 per cent wool and 
30 per cent alpaca put together in a 
spiral yarn, which gives the fabric a 
crisp handle, is being put into coating 
fabrics. Fleece cloths which have long 
been popular will continue to be found 
—especially in teen-age coatings. 

Once again 100 per cent camel’s hair 
is back because raw material supplies 
of this fiber are now to be had. But 
there is some question of how long 
these happy days of fine wools will last. 
European manufacturers are bidding 
for them and are offering considerable 
competition. 


A Blossoming Spring 
Prints cannot be ignored this spring. 
Flowering colors and gay figures herald 
the release of print designs from neces- 
sary wartime restrictions. Patterns will 
be many and vagied but there will be 
simplicity of design together with smart 
handling of color and spacing. 
Conversation pieces, bright colors in 
free-hand floral designs, brush strokes, 
broken stripes and covered grounds 
with super-imposed designs are now 
coming off printing presses ready for 
sale for spring wear. 


What Next? 

If the coal strike underway, at this 
writing, lasts more than thirty days, tex- 
tile mills will feel the impact. Most 
mills are said to have a reserve stock 
of fuel to continue production for 
about a month but after that either 
curtailment or complete shut-down will 
have to take place. If such moves are 
necessary, textile production will be 
set back considerably and lowered pro- 
duction and shipments will again bring 
us shortages. 

Another very pressing problem facing 
the textile industry today is the extreme 
shortage of caustic soda. Some plants 
are within a few days of shutting down 
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because of this shortage. A prolonged 
coal strike will increase even further 
the now very serious situation in caustic 
soda supplies. 


To Be Clean or Soiled—? 


The soap shortage has been driving 
laundries to greater use of alkali sub- 
stitutes. Some laundries have no soap at 
all—use the “detergents” exclusively, 
This is rough on clothes, reducing the 
tensile strength of fibers, but there’s no 
alternative. One laundry owner says, 
“It’s either thinned out clothing or dirty 
clothing.” 


Where are the Diapers? 

Young mothers who are asking, 
“What’s happened to the diaper sup- 
ply?” may find the answer in their local 
diaper service. According to the CPA 
more diapers per birth are being made 
now than before the war but many more 
are being used by diaper services which 
have quadrupled in the past four years. 
These services usually figure around 
seven dozen diapers per baby for bi- 
weekly service. This is two and one 
third times more diapers per infant 
than the three dozen used for home 
laundering. 


Magic with Yarns 


One of the new additions to the 
group of rich quality fabrics now ap- 
pearing is a lustrous changeable satin 
of nylon yarns made by a Canadian 
fabric firm. The changeability in the 
color of the cloth is really an illusion 
due to the use of two different deniers 
(sizes of yarns). In a brown color, the 
cloth takes on a bronzed quality with 
reddish and gold casts. The cloth is 
also made up in black and ivory for 
evening and bridal wear. 


Blazing a Trail 

The success of a recently opened 
play, Joan of Lorraine, forecasts a new 
color expected to blaze across the na- 
tion. A rich and dazzling scarlet, used 
in two of the modern costumes in the 
play, makes a deep impression. It may 
not be too long before we see and have 
a good dose—if not an overdose—of 
“Lorraine Scarlet” for offstage apparel. 
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‘Spring Tonies” 






Like a dose of sulphur and molasses, a new striped 
blouse can erase that weary look! Plan now to perk 
up tired skirts and suits with stripes from neckline 
to waistline. BEMBERG* rayon sheers, satins, 
Opaque crepes in a variety of stripes, will help you 
do just that. 

Choose patterns that put stripes to work. Above 
all, choose fabrics that are worth your time and 
stitches. Buy fabrics and ready-to-wear that have 
been tested and approved for full serviceability. 

Certified washable BEMBERG rayon fabrics are 
a sound investment as they have passed every test 
by the United States Testing Laboratories for 
shrinkage, color fastness and good service. They 
will not slip at the seams or glaze under a hot 
iron, but can be treated like cotton of the same 


construction. 


For further information about labels, 


wear and care, write 


Educational Service Bureau 


“egy Simplicity 

Patterns 
AMERICAN CORPORATION } 634 
1905 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 1906 


*BEMBERG” is the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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Fifty Years of Progress 
(Continued from page 24) 


She pointed out the present need for persons of vision, 
faith, skills and maturity, persons who can handle group 
problems, persons who have a sense of social concern 
and who “do something about it.” 

In discussing “The College Graduate and Family 
Relationships,” Dr. Robert Foster, chairman of the 
Family Life Department of Merrill-Palmer, reviewed 
the major changes during the past fifty years in the status 
of families and family problems and education for 
women. One contribution of home economics has been 
and should continue to be the preparation of trained 
women who can and do provide stability and se- 
curity to homes. He quoted figures to show that there 
is now in the United States one divorce for every six 
marriages but if the wife is a trained home economist 
there is one divorce for every three hundred marriages. 
Therefore home economics departments should make 
their students the most attractive and the best-trained 
of any students on campus so that they will have the op- 
portunity to make homes of the best type and “put 
psychiatrists and social case workers out of business.” 
He argued to the effect that home economics should 
train not merely specialists but “social participants” and 
thereby correlate practice with home economics educa- 
tional theory. A challenging thought was, “Why not a 
college of Human Living’? Such a college would be 
a center for the application of all the arts and sciences 
and humanities to problems of human living. 

Discussing “An International Approach to Family, 
Health and Nutrition,’ Marjorie Heseltine, Nutrition 
Consultant of the United States Children’s Bureau, out- 
lined the activities pertinent to her topic, the United 
Nation’s Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural Organization and _ the 
World Health Organization. She defined three interna- 
tional approaches to family health and nutrition as 
(1) international organizations, (2) United States organi- 
zations and what they do for other countries, and (3) 
what the United States takes from other countries in 
terms of learning from the activities and accomplishments 
of those countries. There is a current need for spe- 
cialists with the broad, social viewpoint of family health 
and nutrition. She closed by saying that materials, tools 
and methods must be chosen so that they may be used 
effectively in making the American way of life a thing 
of which to be justly proud. 

At the afternoon session, the symposium, Deane G. 
Carter, professor of agricultural engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, discussed the “Home Economist and 
the Housing Problem.” He defined reasons for the ex- 
istence of a housing problem and outlined questions 
which need to be solved in the future. It is his belief 
that no one interested group could solve all of them 
alone, but that each such group could and should play 
its part. Home economics has its special and unique 
contribution to make through its understanding and 
skill in relating houses to family activities and philoso- 
phies. He added that home economics has not at- 
tained distinction in this field as it has in others, but 
that it has the talents and capacities for doing so. 


Eloise Davison, director of the New York Herald 
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Tribune Home Institute, closed the symposium with 
‘“Homemaker’s Headlines.” She gave a few reasons 
why Ohio State University could be proud: that it had 
chosen its present Director of Home Economics, Dr. Bran. 
egan just at the time Dr. Branegan chose Ohio State; that 
it conferred an honorary degree on Dr. Edna Noble 
White as the sixth woman to receive an honorary degree 
at this institution; that it had a group of students worthy 
of accepting the bequests from the past fifty years and able 
to define a fine pattern of procedure for the next fifty 
years. She challenged home economics to use its learn. 
ings and its understandings to make its unique contri- 
bution to a world in which there are not enough people 
adequately housed, fed or clothed, not enough leaders 
and not enough intelligent, independent human beings. 
She closed with the thought that the School of Home 
Economics was not fifty years old but fifty years young 
and that its step was elastic enough to keep up with 
the on-surge of the times. 





Creole Cookery 
(Continued from page 25) 


per, thyme, parsley and bay leaf with the tomatoes, 
okra and seasonings. Cook ten minutes longer, stir- 
ring and tossing the ingredients about in the pan. Now 
add the boiling water and simmer two hours. Finally 
add the filé and serve in heated soup bowls accom- 
panied by plenty of freshly cooked rice. 

Oysters are often added to Gumbo Filé, in which case 
pick them over carefully and add five minutes before 
serving, being sure that the gumbo never actually boils 
after the oysters are put in. 


Oyster Loaf 

‘Take delicate French loaves of bread and cut of 
the upper portion lengthwise. Remove crumbs from 
the center of each loaf, leaving sides and bottom like 
a square box. Brush with melted butter and place in 
a quick oven, 400 degrees F., to brown. Fill with 
broiled or fried oysters. 

In New Orleans this is called La Mediatrice or the 
peacemaker, for the husband who is “detained down 
town” laughingly carries home an oyster loaf or Media- 
trice to make his peace. 


Butter Pecan Pie 
4 Cup brown sugar l4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 1 cup dark corn syrup 
2 tablespoons flour 114 cups broken pecans 
Pastry 


Cream the butter and sugar, add well-beaten eggs, 
then flour, salt, sirup and pecans. Mix well, turn into 
pastry-lined pie plate and bake for about forty-five 
minutes, having oven hot, 425 degrees F., for first ten 
minutes, then reducing to 350-375 degrees F. for re- 
mainder of baking period. 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a series of regional cookery articles by 
Lily Haxworth Wallace. The next article will be on New England foods. 
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What makes 
some fabrics 
resist wrinkling ? 
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There’s nothing as satisfactory as a becoming 
dress you can depend on to look unwrinkled and 
fresh under trying conditions, such as at the end 
of an unusually active day or when travelling. 

That’s a satisfaction you may enjoy with gar- 
ments when the fabric is made of Celanese* syn- 
thetic yarn. A well-known example is Celanese* 
Jersey. The suit or dress of Celanese Jersey is 
famous for its ability to resist wrinkling and re- 
quires a minimum of care. 

The reason starts with the yarn, itself. Because 
Celanese cellulose acetate yarn is a man-made 
fibre of accurately controlled qualities, it has 
properties not found in natural fibres. 

Resistance to wrinkling is a result of the definite 
physical and chemical properties of Celanese 
yarn. Your clothes can consequently look fresh 
and attractive after many wearings if they are 





made of Celanese* fabrics. And when you unpack 
your dresses at the end of a trip, they regain much 
of their unwrinkled freshness after hanging. 


There are also other properties that set apart 
Celanese synthetic yarn from silk, wool, cotton 
and viscose process rayon. Celanese yarn absorbs 
less moisture. Fabrics of Celanese yarn dry more 
quicklyafter washing—havea high degree of dimen- 
sional stability in their resistance to stretching and 
shrinking—are mothproof and mildew resistant. 

To be sure of obtaining the many advantages 
inherent in modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look 
for the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 


or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth seek-, 


ing—that’s why quality manufacturers are proud 
to identify their fabrics as “Celanese”. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat 08, 
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Clothing Management 


(Continued from page 35) 


importance of good equipment and its 
relationship to good workmanship if she 
is given an opportunity to examine and 
use many different kinds, both good 
and poor. Poor equipment is so often 
discouraging. 
Suggested teaching aids for use in 
study of selection of equipment: 
1. Different kinds and sizes of scissors 
and shears. 

These may be borrowed from local 
stores or brought from home by the 
pupils. The pupils are given an op- 
portunity to examine them carefully 
and use them, in order to decide 
which ones are most comfortable to 
use and which ones would be best 
for cutting the types of materials 
which they will use. 


a 


2. Thimbles of different sizes and of 
various materials. 

Each pupil decides what size thim- 
ble she needs and becomes familiar 
with the different materials of which 
thimbles are made and the desirable 
qualities of each. 

3. Needles of different kinds and sizes. 

The use of each kind is discussed 
with suggestions to aid pupil in recog- 
nizing the need for using fine needles 
and their value in producing good 
workmanship. 

4. Dressmakers pins of different sizes. 


or 


. Tape measures. 

Show one with the scale of inches 
beginning at the same end on both 
sides and one with the scale of inches 
reversed. The pupil readily sees that 
the second type would be more con- 
venient to use, because if she happens 
to get the wrong end of her tape 
measure, she can just turn it over 
rather than change ends and do her 
measuring again. 

6. Threads of different sizes and_fin- 
ishes. 

The pupils are given some instruc- 
tion about how to buy thread and 
which size and finish is best to use 
on various materials and for different 
purposes, such as tailor’s tacks, bast- 
ing, stitching, etc. 

For aid in teaching selection of pat- 
tern, the following suggestions are of- 
fered: 


1. Sample patterns from the different 
companies. 

Pupils study patterns, examine in- 
struction sheets, determine correct 
size to buy. Characteristics of differ- 
ent patterns are discussed. Pupils, 
with suggestions from the instructor, 
make their own decisions as to the 
kind they wish to use. 

Dresses brought from home or bor- 
rowed from stores. 


Dresses of many designs may be 
used. A dress of the same design 
may be made to fit several types; for 
example, you may have a dress for a 
tall slender figure and also a dress of 
the same design for a short, fat figure. 
This is very helpful in showing the 
effect of the same design on the dif- 
ferent types of figures. The same idea 
may be used for selection of becom- 
ing necklines. 


aw 


. Posters from the pattern counters of 
the local stores. 

These posters are large and may 
be seen by the entire class. Pupils are 
given an opportunity to discuss the 
suitability of the designs to individual 
types, to the occasions for which they 
are intended, and to the materials 
which they plan to use. Large quan- 
tities of very helpful materials may 
be obtained from most of the pattern 
companies. 

There are so many things to consider 
in the selection of material that the 
illustrative material for this is unlimited. 

An adequate collection includes 
swatches of material for illustrating the 
various factors one wishes to consider, 
such as fiber, weave, different finishes, 
etc, 

For studying design in figured mate- 
rial, one-fourth yard lengths are desir- 
able; some of good design, some of poor 
design, some having an up and down, 
some suitable for “dressy” dresses, and 
some suitable for more tailored dresses. 
Materials for illustrating woven design 





and printed design should be included. 

In some of the inexpensive cotton 
materials the printed plaids, checks and 
stripes, are printed so far off the thread 
of material that it is almost impossible 
to use them. A swatch of material for 
illustrating this often saves a pupil from 
making a poor buy. Swatches of colored 
materials large enough that the pupil 


may try them against the face are very 
helpful in selecting a becoming color. 

In selecting material some considera. 
tion is given to accessories; buttons, 
belts, braids, bias binding and trimmings 
of all kinds. Pleasing combinations of 
color and texture are stressed. These 
accessories may be borrowed from local 
stores and used with swatches of mate. 
rial. 

After the girls select their materials 
and trimmings and bring them to class 
further study of interesting combinations 
of materials and trimmings is given. 

The new clothing materials of the 
postwar era challenges the clothing 
teacher of today to include in the teach- 
ing aids, samples of these new fabrics 
and printed materials from concerns 
manufacturing them in order that the 
pupils may learn their characteristics, 
proper care and how to use them to the 
best advantage. 

The preparation of material for cut- 
ting is a group problem. Techniques 
for this study might be: 

. Exhibit labels from piece goods, show- 
ing “‘sanforized,” sponged and shrunk, 
etc. 

Exhibit swatches of material before 
and after shrinking, showing amount 
of shrinkage. 

Ask pupils to bring garments from 
home which show shrinkage from 
cleaning or laundering. 


_ 
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. Measure carefully a dress length of 
cotton material. Demonstrate proper 
method of shrinking; press and meas- 
ure again, figuring amount of shrink- 
age. 

. Show garments which illustrate care- 
ful cut and incorrect cut (not cut on 
thread, plaids and stripes not cen- 
tered or matched at seams). 

. Exhibit swatches of material showing 
printed plaids and woven plaids and 
cutting problem which the printed 
plaid often presents. 


or 


2) 


7. Demonstrate pulling threads and tear- 
ing for straightening material. 

8. Exhibit swatches of material which 
have to be pulled into shape, show- 
ing how to pull material into shape 
before cutting. 

In studying the pattern and pattern 
guide a suggestion that has been found 
very helpful in understanding the mark- 
ings is to classify them into three groups: 
1. Those used for altering or before 

placing the pattern on the material. 

2. Those used for placing pattern on 
material. 

. Those used for construction of the 
garment; darts, pleats, button-holes, 
centerback, centerfront, etc. 

Use for demonstration in class a sim- 

ple pattern that has markings of each 

group. Use colored pencils to mark 


~~ 


(Continued on page 46) 
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GROOMING FOR SCHOOL 





ACCESSORIES 
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wie BETTER TIME than right now to help your groups 
off to a fresh new start in their personal daintiness 
habits ? 

And what better way than with our good grooming ma- 
terial... especially designed for use in your home econom- 
ics courses? This material covers general grooming, body 
cleanliness, hand care and dental care. Contained in the 
teacher’s manual are complete outlines for classroom dis- 
cussions, projects and demonstrations. 

Sprightly student leaflets give important hints on personal 
and include check sheets for individual inventory. 
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Good Grooming 





Starts The 
New Year Right! 


Plan a personal care program 
to correlate with sewing 


... send for this FREE material 
today! 


The basic aid is a colorful wall chart pointing out the 
“musts’”’ on grooming for school. 

Send now for this helpful unit! 
coupon in the special section of this publication for ma- 
terial prepared by the Educational Service Department, 
Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
(In Canada, write Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., 3035 
St. Antoine Street, Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada.) 

Also available free, for use by Home Demonstration Agents 
and other adult groups, the ‘‘“Good Grooming Portfolio,”” a 
complete discussion program for Women’s Clubs. 


Fill out and mail the 


1. Safe for clothes... won't rot or discolor fabrics 
. has won the Seal of Approval of the American 


Institute of Laundering. 


2. Safe for skin... contains no irritating crystals. 


Snow-white Mum stays smooth and creamy. 
Doesn’t dry out in the jar. 


3. Safe for charm... gives sure protection against 


underarm odor all day or evening. 
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CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, INC. ‘ 
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tion is to set a higher standard for SEAFOOD 
homes of tomorrow. Step one toward 
this objective is to gather together all 


of the housekeeping tasks that can be VEGETABLES 


done in one room. Step two is to o1 





ganize a pattern of work that will save 
lime, steps and energy. FRUITS 
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teaching the principles of modern Taun 
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Department 
Remodeling 


(Continued from page 26) 


when entertaining guests and for hold 
ing group meetings. ‘This led to a major 
operation. ‘The wall between our old 
pantry kitchenette was removed, 
two doorways walled in, a new entrance 
cut into the and windows 


and 


corridor 
placed on the far wall. This gave us a 
really workable room for planning a 
living-dining unit. ‘The were 
painted light blue and the ceiling cream. 
A wine studio couch and gold occasional 


walls 


chairs added much toward making an 
attractive color scheme. Several students 
working together selected pictures, and 
the entire class chose and made curtains 
which have a light peach background 
with wine and gold flowers. 

The most striking change was in the 
foods room. Here all old equipment 
was removed, a hardwood floor laid and 
and dinette sets 


kitchens 


new cabinets, stoves 


added. ‘The six unit were 
planned to be as independent of each 
other and the classroom atmosphere as 
possible. ‘Therefore only one general 


storage cabinet was used, 








EVERYBODY WISHES THERE WERE MORE! 





TOLL HOUSE 








TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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In addition to the standard list* for 
unit kitchens, a thirty-two piece set of 
china, glassware and silver for six, linens 
and towels were purchased for each unit. 
A four-piece cannister set and all staple 
supplies were placed in each cabinet. 
This arrangement of equipment and 
supplies not only gives a more homelike 
situation and saves steps but also elimi- 
nates many disciplinary problems. 


Itemized Cost 
of Remodeling Department 


Livinc Room AND DINING ROOM 


Lamp $8.95 
Chairs 35.00 
Picture and Large Mirror 15.76 
Sofa and End ‘Table 98.58 
Dining Suite 100.00 





$258.29 
CLOTHING LABORATORY 


Curtains $53.15 

Floor 115.00 

Paint 36.00 

Built-in Closet 15.00 
$219.15 

Foops LABORATORY 

Paint $36.00 


543.60 
234.00 


Stoves (5 gas; 1 electric) 
Dinette Sets 


Plumbing Fixtures 39.54 
Cabinets 1,550.00 
Faucets 47.28 
Floor 115.00 
Six Sets of Dishes 43.16 


Small Equipment 

$2,608.58 
Total $3,136.02 
The balance of the $4,000 spent to 
make our department meet requirements 
for vocational home economics work 
was absorbed by the cost of labor. All 
equipment except the cabinets were put- 
chased from local dealers. The cabinets 
were bought from the Buffalo Furniture 

Company, Buffalo, New York, 


*Standards for Kitchen Utensils, by Maude Wilson, 
Journal of Heme Economics, October, 1943. 


— Worth Repeating — 


“Education is an admirable thing, 
but it is well to remember from time 
to time that nothing that is worth know- 
ing can be taught.” 


—Oscar Wilde 


— Overheard — 


“Is too much stress being placed on 





education to earn a living—rather than 


education to live?” 
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Velma Shaffer 


(Continued from page 20) 


quets, sandwich sales, silver teas and 
dinners for the Rotary Club by which 
in those dark days a home economics 
department was expected to pay its own 
way. Through Mrs. Shaffer's efforts, 
home economics gained a place in the 
high school program. ‘Today a com- 
pletely modern department, housed in 
a separate brick building, is a tribute to 
her early accomplishments. 

\fter nine years of successful high 
school teaching Mrs. Shaffer earned the 
M.S. degree in home economics from 
the University of Tennessee and_re- 
turned to Arkansas to accept a newly 
created position—that of District Super- 
visor in} Home Economics Education, 
with offices on the Georgian campus ol 
Arkansas Polytechnic College at Russell- 
ville. 

In her supervisory area, which 
stretches from the Arkansas River Valley 
through the coal mining districts into 
the rugged Ozarks, each school has its 
individual homemaking program. Since 
1937, when Mrs. Shaffer began her work, 
practically every community has built 
a fine home economics cottage, com- 
pletely equipped and often furnished 
with handmade pieces of Arkansas 
cherry and walnut. School lunchrooms 
and canning centers have become indis- 
pensable to the rural communities in 
this area. 

During 1939-40 Mrs. Shaffer, on leave 
of absence, worked for a year as State 
Supervisor of Girl’s Activities for the 
NYA in Arkansas. Here she developed 
an outstanding craft program, bringing 
many mountain craftsmen to the camps 
and schools to train the girls in weaving 
and rug making. 

Mrs. Shaffer has always enjoyed sew- 
ing and spends most of her leisure time 
designing and constructing all of her 
own clothes. Despite her many activities 
she has successfully combined homemak- 
ing and a career. 


~MarY SUE GODFREY 


Head of Home Economics Department 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 


o—s 


—Important Notice— 


When informing subscription depart- 
ment about change of address, please 
give both the old and the new address 
and the expiration date if you know it. 
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ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for All FABRICS in- 
g Cel , acetate rayon, nylon, 

spun rayon and mixtures. 


_ 





INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use 
if you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, 
silk or wool. 


the new All Purpose 









RIT book that simplifies 
the whole problem 
of home decoration 


—color—design. 


Tells you where to find 
decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded draperies, 
party dresses—how to give 
them new color and where and 
how to use them to make the 
home more colorful, more 
livable at a shoestring price. 


Included are: 

e Complete plans for two 
teen-age bedrooms— 

e Recipes for mixing standard 
dyes to obtain “decorator” 
colors— 

e Window treatments—ideas for 
dressing tables—colorful 
home accessories. 


This offer is open only to teachers 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A.-1 | 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
DECORATING WITH COLOR 
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Flavor Appreciation 





{ilar 


4 [Gar dare 


He” much emphasis do you put on 
good taste in your cooking classes? 
The taste of a cookie, that is, the ready 
enjoyment of a superbly flavored cake, 
the taste-tingling pleasure in a subtly 
flavored sauce? Do you rate good taste 
and flavor as highly as you do appear- 
ance and texture? 

Good cooks the world over give flavor 
the highest rating and wise teachers use 
flavor appreciation in encouraging a love 
of good cooking. Upon flavor depends 
a sincere appreciation of fine foods and, 
without that, no one can bea good cook. 

Fine flavor, the easy Burnett way, is 
a cinch to accomplish. Here are 29 de- 
lightful flavors captured in bottles, ready 
to add at the turn of a measuring spoon. 
You like nut flavors? Add Burnett’s 
Coconut, Almond, Pistachio or sturdy 
Black Walnut. It’s tangy fruit for you? 
Choose Burnett’s Banana, Lemon or 
Lime. There’s a whole enticing group of 
seasoning and spice flavors, from Carda- 
mon, Anise, Onion, Garlic and Celery 
to spicy Nutmeg, Clove or Cinnamon. 
All are liquid, easy to use and easy to 
measure. But that’s hardly a beginning. 
Choose Burnett’s Maple, Peppermint or 
Wintergreen, and, of course, you'll want 
Burnett's Vanilla. Burnett’s was the first 
liquid Vanilla ever made in America — 
and it’s still tops in popularity, still first 
choice of discriminating cooks. 

When flavor gets its proper share of 
attention, young cooks have fun while 
they're learning and enjoy their work 
secure in sure knowledge — the art of 
preparing fine foods. 

To satisfy curious young minds about 
where flavors come from and how they 
are prepared, Burnett’s has an attractive 
wed TH The Romance of Flavor. Send for 
free classroom copies. 

And for flavorful recipe ideas, ask for 
the 4-page leaflet — Accent on Flavor. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 12) 


of the book’s attention. Recipes for 
breads and quick breads are given in 
addition to endless variations for sand- 
wiches and sandwich fillings. Conclud- 
ing chapters give picnic lunch ideas, 
suggestions for packing a basket for a 
shut-in friend, and measurements and 
equivalents. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Better Nutrition 
for the Family 


By Louisa P. Skilton 
Chester B. Hick, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $1.50 Pp. 118 1946 


A simple and concise approach to 
nutrition problems has been written for 
homemakers by the director of nutrition 
of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. Better nutri- 
tion for the family is the theme as well 
as the title of the book and the thirteen 
chapters cover fundamentals of meal 
planning with specific information on 
energy foods, proteins, minerals and 
vitamins. Chapter III is devoted to the 
Basic Seven Food Groups and guides to 
buying. Tables of nutritive values of 
common foods, of approximate food 
value of meals for one day and of mar- 
ket lists for meals for a week should be 
of particular use to the homemaker. 
Well chosen illustrations and tables of 
nutritive values help to condense a great 
amount of information into a very us- 
able guidebeok. —R.R. 


Art Education for 
Daily Living 


Mabel Russell and Elsie Gwynn 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 248 1946 


This is a revision of Art Training 
Through Home Education with the ad- 
dition of forty-five photographs, paint- 
ings and design suggestions, including 
six new illustrations in full color. Wil- 
liam G. Whitford, Director of Art Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, who 
edited the book says in his introduction: 
“In this book the authors present an 
approach for the teaching of art in 
which knowledge and understanding are 
stressed more than manipulative tech- 
niques and skills.” Any teacher or stu- 
dent who reads this book will be im- 
pressed anew by the unlimited satisfac- 
tions that may be derived through ap- 
preciation of beauty in everyday sur- 
roundings. 

Fourteen suggestions are given for 
arousing interest in art training for 
everyday use. Individual chapters are 
devoted to each of the design principles, 
to clothing selection and to home deco- 


ration. Problems for “judgment think. 
ing” and creative activities are listed 
in each chapter to help the student cor- 
relate art principles by application, 
Ways and means for teaching art ap. 
preciation and art classes for adults and 
for boys are discussed. Chapters on 
flower arrangements and stage setting 
conclude the book. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Clothes with Character 


By Hazel Thompson Craig 
and Ola Day Rush 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 

Price $1.68 Pp. 227 1946 


The chief changes in this revised edi- 
tion of a text guaranteed to interest the 
high school girl have been made in 
the chapter on fabrics. This chapter 
has been rewritten to include new tex- 
tiles and textile finishes. Tables of both 
common and special fabric finishes and 
a glossary of textile terms are particu- 
larly useful. A section on American de- 
signers has been added to the chapters 
on design. 

New and larger illustrations show ap- 
propriate clothing selection for various 
figure types. There are also additional 
sketches of hairdos, neckline treatments 
and hats. The twenty-four page Charm 
Chart with its thirteen charts for rating 
personality and grooming problems 
again accompanies the text. 

Hazel Thompson Craig is the author 
of The History of Home Economics pub- 
lished by Practica, Home Economics 
and of many magazine articles. Ola Day 
Rush is Head of the Home Economics 
Department, Public Schools of the Dis 
trict of Columbia. 

—RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


The Key to Your New Home 


By Lewis Storrs, Jr. 
Whittlesey House, New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 128 1938 


Although not a new book—it was first 
published in 1939—this revised primer 
of liveable and_ practical houses is 
worth a place in every home planning 
classroom. It considers in detail both 
the exterior and the interior of houses, 
the facilities for outdoor living such as 
sleeping porches and_ terraces. 

This is a large book (1214 x 9% 
inches) with over 200 excellent photo- 
graphs and floor plans, each accom- 
panied by a descriptive caption or out- 
line. The outline includes such details 
as type of walls, color of exterior, floor 
materials, lighting fixtures and cubage. 
Examples of low, medium and_high- 
priced houses are given, representing 
the many varying styles of American 
architecture. Mr. Storrs also treats of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Spiritual Rebirth for America 
(Continued from page 15) 


attitude toward our American history and tradition. We 
are not perfect. We have not created a land without 
blots. But we have come further than any other people 
in righting the ancient wrongs of humanity. The way of 
progress is not to turn our back on freedom. The way 
of progress is to press forward along the paths of freedom. 
We should fulfill our past, not destroy it. 

Again the teacher of Home Economics can help be- 
cause she is teaching a subject that provides its own 
discipline. What is needed for the moral and spiritual 
education of a personality is education which gives the 
student a standard outside of his own opinions and emo- 
tions. One of the reasons the study of mathematics is so 
good is that the multiplication table does not depend 
upon what students think of it. It is true whether they 
like it or no. Some of the courses in our schools ought 
to be called courses in “wishful social thinking.” They 
make self-exhibitionism synonymous with creativity. 
They put too much emphasis on the prejudice of the 
teacher and the opinion of the student and too little 
emphasis on the hard core of fact. 

Fortunately Home Economics need not be such a 
course. A clean room is a clean room. A good cake is a 
good cake. An adequate meal is an adequate meal. It is 
truth that can be demonstrated objectively without re- 
gard to opinion. In other words Home Economics is a 
subject which provides its own standards of discipline. 

It would be a great thing if every teacher of Home 
Economics would think of herself also as a teacher of 
ethics. She should be an evangelist for excellence. ‘There 
is a right way to sew a seam, cut a dress, judge a piece 
of goods, set a table, cook a meal. There is no excuse 
for a sloppy haphazard way of doing any of these things. 
Students in courses in Home Economics can be taught 
to judge and work by “the best.” 

My third suggestion is that the teachers of Home 
Economics can assist in this spiritual rebirth if they will 
go to the Churches in their communities. Your spiritual 
leadership in the school will be strengthened by your 
spiritual loyalties in religion. Go to the Church of your 
choice—Methodist, Episcopal, Roman, Presbyterian, Jew- 
ish. Set an example. In so doing you will contribute your 
personal witness to the fact that there is a moral and 
spiritual law to which all men, including students, are 
subordinate. 

I know the complaints that are made against the 
Churches. “Our minister is a very narrow man.” “Our 
priest is a hypocrite.” “The Church in our town is pretty 
ugly. Its people are suspicious of teachers from the out- 
side.” 

I know all the complaints, but the complaints are un- 
important compared to the significant fact. It is through 
the Churches, the recognition of God in them, His moral 
and spiritual laws taught by them, that the moral and 
spiritual life is kept alive in our humanity. If you do 
not play your part, you are doing your share to under- 
mine the spiritual strength of the nation. If you do play 
your part, you are adding your testimony to the one 
creed that can ennoble the life of mankind: There is a 
God. I am His child. I must obey His law. In His 
service is perfect freedom. 


JANUARY, 1947 


























You’ll do an even 
better job — thanks 
to this valuable book 


FOODS 


Their Values and Management 
By HENRY C. SHERMAN. A vitally 
important study of human_ nutritional 
needs and the new achievements in pro- 
duction, distribution and use by whieh 
those needs can be satisfied. Based on 
recent experiments and wartime experi- 
ence, it is a volume of particular value 
to physicians, dietitians and leaders of 
relief and welfare agencies. 


At all bookstores © $3.25 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights, New York 27 

















HOME ECONOMICS 
BOOKS 
Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company 
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Let’s Study Foods. 
Foods 


HARRIS and HUSTON 

The New Home Economics Omnibus 

MATTHEWS 

The New Elementary Home Economies, 
Third Revision 

The House and Its Care, Revised 

Clothing, Selection and Care 


CRAIG and RUSH 
Clothes with Character, Revised 
REID 
Personality and Etiquette 
TODD 
Clothes for Girls 
JUDY-BOND Home Economics Series, 
8 Titles 
HEATH OFFICES: 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 
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THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED—(a) Assistant dietitian to join staff 
of fairly new organization offering food service to 
ndustry; organization consists of eight canteens, 
two cafeterias; food prepared in central commis 
sary; canteens equipped with small, efficient 
kitchens, each unit headed by dietitian; duties 
onsist of visiting various units and checking 
with supervisors as to schedules, service, general 
»roblems; $300; East. (b) Dietitian to take 
harge of department in new hospital; Latin 
America. (c) Nutritionist to join staff of visit 
ing nurses’ association; East. (d) Chief die 
titian; hospital which will move into new building 
in early summer; capacity about 300 beds; prefer 
ibly someone available now so as to organize 


lepartment; South. (e) Nutritionist to direct 
staff of nutritionists; municipal department of 
health; $345; West. (f) Assistant dietitian; 


modern, well equipped hospital which serves Brit 
ish and American community in one of South 
\merica’s most interesting cities. (g) Assistant 
lietitian; duties consist of serving meals for ap 
proximately 100 patients in new auxiliary hospital 
thout to be opened; $250; Hawaii (h) Chief 
lietitian; hospital recently acquired from Army 
hy well-known foundation; to be opened for oper 
ition at early date; bed capacity around 200; early 
increase to 600; university affiliation; no training 
school; unusual opportunity. (i) Assistant die 
titian; duties principally therapeutics; 200-bed 
hospital located short distance from university 
medical center; opportunity for continuing studies; 
$200, maintenance. 

(In requesting information concerning these ap 
pointments, please mention the key Ictters and 
he month of publication.) 








FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


They show food values, selection, quan- 
tity to buy, best season, cooking time and 
how to prepare to retain food value. 
Single copies, 15c; 10 or more, 10c each; 
25 or more, 7%c each, Cash with order, 
please. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16 
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SAVE the FLAVOR 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 50) 


lumerous built-in items in detail—stair- 
ways, closets and special features add- 
ing to conveniences and attractive- 
ness.—B.M.S. 


Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition 


By Henry C. Sherman 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 

Price $3.75 Pp. 675 1946 

A look into the familiar pages of this 
college text shows that two new chap- 
ters and some sixty-four pages have been 
added to this seventh edition. All chap- 
ters have been revised and some rewrit- 
ten to incorporate the latest knowledge 
of nutrition and food values and to show 
the trends of present day research in 
the field. ‘The two added chapters deal 
with the nutritional characteristics of 
the chief groups of foods and the causes 
and extent of variations in the nutri 
tive values of foods. 

Reference lists for each chapter have 
been increased and the author in his 
preface points out that these lists of 
suggested readings have become a more 
important feature because of the rapid 
growth of subject matter on the chem- 
istry of foods and nutrition. —R.R. 


Worth Knowing About 


Right Eating, the Girl Scout Guide to 
Good Nutrition, is based on the pre 
mise that the three “P’s”—personality, 
pep and popularity—can be attained by 
every girl if she knows and follows the 
rules of good nutrition. In fourteen 
pages this colorful booklet tells about 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals. 
vitamins and the foods which contain 
them. Brief suggestions for meal plan 
ning, tips on marketing and cooking, 
and a check chart of personal food 
habits are also included. ‘This booklet 
is made available free in the interest 
of better national nutrition by Swift 
and Company, Home Economics Di 
vision, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Here’s How It’s Done by Floreme B 
Widutis is a guide for community lead 
crs attempting to stimulate the inter 
est of Americans in national and in 
ternational problems. It is based on a 
survey of the Post War Information 
xchange and relates example after ex- 
ample of how groups from Maine to 
California are effectively voicing their 
convictions. Particularly valuable is a 
directory to two hundred and eighty 
national organizations which provide 
popular programs and study materials. 
This seventy-four page booklet may be 


obtained from the Postwar Information 
xchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, New 
York 17. Price $1.00. 


More Than Tolerance is a_ thirty - two 
page pamphlet issued by the National 
Education Association as part of its 
program for intergroup education. 
Prejudice the booklet points out, is an 
acquired characteristic. Over 1400. city 
superintendents were asked to report 
what they were doing in their schools 
to prevent the growth of prejudices and 
promote intergroup understanding. 
These reports make up good advice to 
other school administrators who wish 
lo organize a program of intergroup 
education. ‘The booklet is 15 cents a 
copy from the National Education  As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Food Consumption Levels in the United 
States, Canada and the United King: 
dom, reviews the change between 1944 
and 1945 and compares the civilian 
supplies in these years with the sup- 
plies available to civilians before and 
during the war years. Comparisons are 
made of food consumption levels of 
each major food group in the three 
countries. Comparisons of supplies of 
nutrients afforded by these foods are 
shown by charts and tables. This fifty: 
eight) page report is issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Questions and Answers on Government 
Inspection of Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables, is an illustrated booklet 
which should be in the file of every 
home economics teacher and consumer- 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 
CHASE 
BABY 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


e Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. | 

















PERSONALITY HELPS 


@ AS OTHERS LIKE YOU, Revised, Enlarged 


By Stephenson & Millett 


This is one of the most practical helps on courtesy and 
etiquette for young people ever written. Some of the subjects 
covered are: "Living With Others"; ‘Meeting People’; 
"Dancing"; “Invitations''—how to write them and how to write 
an acceptance, formal and informal; "Dining"; ‘Dating’; 
"Traveling"; "Thank You Notes"; “Correct Dress"; ‘'Parties” 
and many other valuable guides. Completely revised. 80 pp. 
50c. 


@ TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE, Revised 
By Stephenson & Millett 


These tests are concerned with the A. B. C.'s of courtesy, a 
knowledge of which will help in meeting everyday situations 
with self-assurance founded on a sincere regard for others. 
Form A—Pre-Test, 12 pages, 6 x 9 10c, $5.00 per 100 
Form B—Final Test, 12 pages, 6 x 9 10c, $5.00 per 100 


@ UNDERSTANDING OURSELVES 
Revised 1945, by Shacter 


An effective aid to a better understanding of the basic funda- 
mentals of personality and how these qualities can be acquired 
and developed. It is written in a challenging style that moti- 
vates active, thoughtful attention to desirable habits. Valuable 
for individuals, groups, classes and clubs studying problems 
in mental hygiene, family relations or personality. 124 pp. 60c. 


Send for approval copies 


MCKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, Illinois 




















ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 


Katherine M. Lester 


1. The entire parade of fash- 
ion accessories through the 
ages since Egyptian times, all 
in one volume —hats, wigs, 
shoes, hosiery, rings, watches, 
bracelets, buckles, belts, lace, 
embroidery, gloves, ribbons— 
43 dress accessories portrayed 
in 600 large pages of text, 
with over 700 illustrations, in- 
cluding many reproductions 
from the great masters. Every 
word and picture has been 
produced through original re- 
search and study by the au- 
thors, here and abroad. Luxur- 
iously complete in all detail. 





Beautifully printed. $10.00. 
2. Historic Costume—Lester .............. $3.75 
3. Meat Planning and Table Service—Bailey. 2.50 
4. Tables of Food Values—Bradiey......... 3.50 


5. Successful Home Furnishing—Burrows.... 3.00 


senesccesccccssessssss MAIL TODAY****#222seeeeeeecenen 
The Manual Arts Press, 265 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Ill. 


19 
Send to me ‘'on approval" the books whose numbers | have circled: 
I 2 3 4 5 
here [] for a free cop 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


FOR HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


“Health Protection Through 
Cleanliness in the Home" is a 
program which discusses home 
cleaning, with particular em- 
phasis on danger zones that 


meas should be disinfected regularly. 
ae Manual, four two-color wall 
” ae charts (18!/."x2434"); student 
leaflets, and bulletin are avail- 
rene able free on request. 
7 Oe 


"Baby Care for Health and e 
Comfort” is being used wide- 
ly by Home Economists and 
probably you already have 
the manual and charts. Leaf- 
lets for student use are avail- 
able without cost on bathing 
the baby, dressing, sleep, feed- 
ing, and immunization. 





Use All-in-One Coupon on Page 55 


for free set of “Health Protection’ material, 
and student leaflets on "Baby Care." 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION + STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude jor a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Request 


Book 23, Home Study Course Book 23H. 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


HOLD YOUR BONDS 




















A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 


100 Swatches Grouped and 
Labeled 




















GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 





IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric 
identification much more easily. 


We found such a widespread demand for 
these. swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustra- 
tive material ready for you. You will find— 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 in- 
stead of 3x5. 


The SWATCHES are all neatly pinked on all 
fo.r sides. 


The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rave 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are labeled by name, width, 
weave, price, use. 


The SWATCHES are pases in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 

The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 4 linens. 


Order direct 


Send For Our Catalogue 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Books in Review 
(Continued from page 52) 


education group. Write for Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 598 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16 mm Sound Films lists Canadian gov- 
ernment films available in the United 
States.. Launched in 1939, the National 
Film Board of Canada has produced 
documentary films which provide a clear 
picture of problems and _ aspirations 
common to most of North America. 
Topics include education, recreation, 
agriculture, social problems, war expe- 
riences. Write to the National Film 
Board of Canada, Canadian Embassy 
Annex, 1771 N. Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. for catalogues and infor- 
mation concerning rental and purchase 
prices. 


Buying Insurance is unit number eight 
of the Consumer Education Series pub- 
lications of the National Education As- 
sociation. This 136-page booklet has 
been prepared especially for high school 
students. It has a strong readable type 
and interesting line cut illustrations. 
All information is presented in a way 
to appeal to the student and yet give 
him all the facts he needs to become a 
more intelligent consumer of insurance. 
Adults, too, could learn a lot from this 
booklet. Available from the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 35 cents a 
COPY. 


Food Fair 
Like your favorite hotel or restau- 
rant, many cities are known for 
their special food courses. How 
many of the food courses can you 
correctly match with the cities listed 


below? Count ten points for each 
correct answer. A score of 60 is 
average. Home economists should 
rate 100. 
1. Sirloin Steak a. Boston 
2. Baked Ham b. Pierre, S. D. 
3. Salmon c. Baltimore 
4. Shrimp d. Los Angeles 
5. Beans e. Atlanta 
6. Barbecue f. Kansas City 
7. Oysters g. Seattle 
8. Sweet Potato h. Richmond 

Pie i. Birmingham 
9, Pheasant j. New Orleans 
10. Tamales 

Answers 


“Pol 
'q-6 to-B toy ty-O te-g tf-p tHE tug ty-T 











FREE TEACHING KIT ON WHEAT 
Study pamphlets, wall charts, class- 
room projects, student charts, one- 
act play. Ask for Teaching Kit 
tc359. 

Ralston 


33C Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 














Ready January 1947 
New Edition 


Creative Careers 


in Home Economics 


By Hazel T. Craig 


This popular sixteen-page booklet 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 


Pre-Publication Price: 35 cents 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
$3.50 
NEW 1947 EDITION 


She’s Got Those 
Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 
THEN wasn't through 

One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 

Was what program to have for 
her F.H.A. Club. 

But in this new book she found 
so MUCH fo use, 

That now she is free of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher hasn't? But it’s as out of 
date as last year’s hat. This unique book 
contains: 

44° pages on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
TWENTY different ways to plan the program. 
E HUNDRED program ideas for meetings. 
DRED activities for clubs to sponsor. 
DRED ways for clubs to make money. 
DRED pages PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
ENTY complete yearly programs OUT- 
LINED including: 

Behave Yourself 

Boy Meets Girl 
Personal Development 
Look Your Best 
Hobbies for a Girl 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
Choosing a Vocation Who’s Whoin Home Ec. 


AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
for each! 





The House of Beauty 
Skill in Crafts 

Home Economics Survey 
Holiday Programs 

My Family and Me 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Fashion 


Special courses for Teachers. Register now. 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Desizn, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 


Decoration, Window & Interior Display. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Se 


Regents Credits. 
. le nd for Cir. 2 
TRAPHAGEN, 1880 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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PRACTICAL’S 


All-in-One 


Coupon Service 


> 








Why write many coupons when one 
coupon and a few check marks accom- 
plish the same result? 


Read the advertising pages for full 
information about the products of- 
fered. (The page number of the ad 
is given after each listing.) 


Indicate the material and the amount 
you want. Send a check, money order 
or stamps if there is a charge for the 
material. Do not send cash. 


Mail today so that you will have the 
material when you need it. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 























1. American Bemberg Corporation Page 41 
a. Bemberg “Information” Booklet. b. Knitted Fabrics. ec. 
Labels. d. Wall Chart. e. Slips. f. Hosiery. g@- Blouses. 
h Gloves. i. Knitwear. j. New Booklet—‘“The Bemberg 











Fabrics Facts Book.” 


2. American Can Company Page 39 
School Lunch 





a.——Kitchen Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. b. 
Recipe Cards. ec. Coffee Facts For Home Economists. 





American Meat Institute Third Cover 


a——Copies full-color Pork Charts. One set free, 25c for each addi- 
tional set. ‘Teacher's Master Sheet. c. copies Student Quiz 


a 




















Sheets. 
4. Armour & Company Page 6-7 
Please send me your free Armour Star Sausage recipe folder. 
5. Bristol-Myers Company Page 45 
ae NEW teen-age Grooming for School wall charts. b. NEW 
NEW 


Teacher’s Manual “Guide for a Good Grooming Program.” ce. 
“Be Proud of Your Hands” Chart. d.——NEW Hand Care Leaflets. 
NEW Student Leaflets for girls, for boys. f. I have the 








e. 





“Perspiring is Healthful, but’ chart. g- I do not have it. Please 
send. 
6. Bureau of Educational Services Page 53 
Dept. PHE 1-47 
ay “Healthful Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home.” b. 








“Baby Care for Health and 





eopies student leaflets and bulletin. ec. 
Comfort.’ d.——eopies student leaflets. 





7. Joseph Burnett Company Page 50 
a——copies “The Romance of Flavor.” b. copies “Accent on 
Flavor.” 

8. Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 9 


——Copies new booklet, “On-the-Table Values In Canned Foods”. 


9. Cannon Mills, Ine. PH 1-47 Page 5 


Please send a. ‘The Buying and Care of Terry (Turkish) Towels, 
a completely new, revised, enlarged course on terry towels; includes 
visual aids and textbook. b. The Buying and Care of Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, a new, enlarged, up-to-date course on sheets; includes 
visual aids and textbook. 








10. Carnation Company Dept. 752-A Page 35 


Please send me the “Velvet Blend” booklet. 























11. Celanese Corporation of America Page 43 
For Teachers: a. Window Shopping. b. New Benefits for the 
World from Synthetics. e. Fabric Swatch Cards. d. Skeins of 
Celanese Yarns. e.——Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
f. Chart, Cellulose Acetate Manufacture. For Classes: ¢.——copies, 
Lovely Clothes Deserve Loving Care. h.——copies, Look for the Tags 
and Labels When You Shop. 

12. Cereal Institute, Inc. PJ7 Page 13 

Please send me new Breakfast Teaching Unit consisting of 72- 
page Teacher's Breakfast Source Book, Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, 25 
Student’s Breakfast Notebook folders and new official U. 5. Gov't Meal 
Pattern Chart. 

13. Church & Dwight Company, Inc. Page 10 
—Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 

14. Columbia University Press Page 51 


Please send me “Foods, Their Values and Management,”’ by Henry 
C. Sherman, An important study of human nutritional needs and the 
new achievements in production, distribution and use by which those 
needs ean be satisfied. Price, 63.25. 

















Cultivated Mushroom Institute Professional Organizations 


Free Mushroom Recipe Booklet. 


(Continued from page 32) 


D. C. Heath and Company National Education Association 
Free folders on Home Economics Texts. 


National Headquarters—1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
; Washington 6, D. C. 

H. J. Heinz Company Dept. PHE-m Page 31 
Please send——copies of A GUIDE TO BETTER NUTRITION — Membership Requirements—Any qualified member of 


184%" x 11” wall chart listing essential nutrients, their functions in the educational field. 
the body, and food sources. Excellent teaching material and suitable 


for advanced students. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 5 E . . . 
Dues—Active, associate and_ institutional. Annual 


dues $3.00 for members who receive the Journal; 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Dept. PH-52 Page 3 $5.00 for members who receive the Journal, research 


Please send me a Canned Food Unit consisting of 30 study guides bulletins and proceedings. A life membership is 
“Facts About Canned Fruits and Vegetables,"’ assorted descriptive $100.00 
labels, and suggestions for classroom use. q . ° 


President—Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, State Superin- 
Manual Arts Press Page 53 tendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington 
Please send me “on approval” the books whose numbers I have cir- 
eled: 1, 4, 5. Check here for a free copy of RATING 


2, 3, . 
SCALE FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE. . m + 
American Education Fellowship 


McKnight & McKnight Page 33 (formerly Progressive Educational Association) 
Please send me the following books: a. “As Others Like You.” . ' 
revised, enlarged, by Stephenson & Millett. Price, 50c. b. Tests on National Headquarters—289 Fourth Avenue, New 
Social Usage, revised, by Stephenson & Millett. 1. Form A. 10c. York 10, N. Y 

> ~~ © 


2. Form B. 10c. ec. “Understanding Ourselves,” revised 1945, 
by Shacter. Price, 60c. P : = . 
Membership Requirements—Anybody who is inter- 


ested in education may join, parents included. 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. Page 37 he a 
Dept. PH 1-47 Dues—$3.75 for one year which includes subscription 


Please send me copy of PLANNING THE HOMEMAKING DE- to Progressive Education Magazine. 
PARTMENT, your valuable and helpful 42 page booklet on home 
a a ae President—John J. DeBoer, Roosevelt College, Chi- 


cago, Illinois 


Rit Products Corporation Page 49 


Please send me “Decorating with Color.” 





United-Carr Fastener Corporation Page 4 


Please send me the Dot Snappers Kit. $1.00 per kit. Refills 25c. 


Practical Home Economics 
a. I prefer the All-In-One coupon for requesting material offered. 


b. I prefer a separate coupon for each item offered by your adver- 
tisers. 


School Lunchroom Questionnaire. (Please check) 


Do you need help in planning the purchase of new school lunch equip- 
ment or equipment replacements? yes no PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 
If so, in which of the following types of equipment are you interested ? | 

stoves, Steam Cookers, Dish Washers, Mixing 


Machines, Refrigerators, Steam Tables, Steam Kettles, | 
Serving Counters, Dish Warmers, Small Utensils, by Hazel T. Craig 
Glasses, China, Silver. 
We also need information on: 


oe Gah to Gaull 5 Sew Oaueel Ccaccen ——. | This folder is composed of three charts with 

pen and ink lined illustrations giving complete 
data on English, French and American period 
furniture. Topics covered in outline form in- 
Your Name (Print) clude general characteristics, important furni- 
ture pieces, and main backgrounds. This fold- 
Address er is suitable for either notebook or bulletin 
board use. Each chart is 17” by 11”, folded 
in center. It may be bought in bulk for pupils 
at greatly reduced rates. 





School or Organization 


Single Copy 50c—10 or more, 25c¢ each 


Number of Pupils Taught 


Lakeside Publishing Company 


Total Money Enclosed /' 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the chil- 
dren in a Georgia classroom looked 
up in surprise as a sturdy, un- 
painted wooden cart was wheeled 
in. The children clamored around 
the teacher, asking questions, ex- 
amining the strange and wonderful 
wagon. Why was it here? What 
was it for? The answers are in a 
report from the “inventors,” teach- 
ers of the East Griffin School, 
Spalding County, Georgia... one 
of many schools participating in a 
continuing program of nutrition 
emphasis. 

“In order to bring the study of 
nutrition to the classrooms, we had 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE T 














the ‘Nutrition Band Wagon’ built 
as a food carrier and mobile demon- 
stration table. The children were 
interested from the beginning, since 
they helped finish it-—-with sand- 
paper and varnish. The cart brought 
from the kitchen simple food items 
or food groups, such as carrot sticks 
and other raw vegetables. Then, a 
lesson about the specific foods was 
developed . . . uses, preparation, 
history ... with the children par- 
ticipating in the demonstration. 
Often, they would share their ex- 
periences by wheeling the cart into 
other classrooms.” 

But is nutrition training like 
that necessary ? 

Consider a week-long check of 








the eating habits of 1,932 pupils in 
8 Southern schools. Only 23.3% of 
the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% defi- 
nitely poor, according to standards 
used by many nutritionists. Com- 
parable results in other sections of 
the country clearly demonstrate a 
similar need for special emphasis 
on nutrition. 

Facts, ideas, plans and materials 
for a nutrition program adaptable 
to any curriculum are available to 
you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1947--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


nie 












GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.. natural whole-grain or 

enriched gr restored. Three 

or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or’ Vitamin D concentrate 
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mE ? Illustrated teaching aids 


) on towels and sheets 





When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and rics which are attached to the charts. 

sheets. let Cannon’s new teaching-learning aids make Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 

your work easier! books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 

shown below (they’re 22” x 34”). Students can feel ject interestingly and thoroughly. 

and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- Figu: e out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 
























A TERRY (Turkish) TOWEL | BUYING GUIDE FOR 
sae tia, | TERRY (TurKISH) TOWELS 
pe | these points 
j te m in buying 
terry towels: 
O WEAR 1004 bo. tight, Fire ler weove for strength ond durability 
The surface loops or pile do 
Two of the three the drying “analy tiny Gascony 
sponge, absorbs moisture. © comrorr isese tend of cok modumul pr torn, os 
a ee preferred by the use 
towel charts. O sit we 
© AUNDERABIITY. choose vise ond weigh! cory for home washing 
Also: How to launder / econemea covey povnd 
© coior Ano DESIGN er bothroom decorot J color 
T T | The underweave does the harmony 
erry owels ican © PRICE. buy the best quotty » Bord lor the purt ‘| 
7 © srano choose 0 towel wih brand name in which you hove 
confidence 
HOW TERRY IS WOVEN 
@Enlorged view showing how 
the loops in terry are formed by 
on extra setof worp lengthwise) 
threads slackened or loosened 
during weaving to form the pile 





CHOOSE TOWELS WITH A BRAND NAME CHOOSE TOWELS WITH A BRAND NAME ah | IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 
| 








SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
ARE OF TWO KINDS: IN BUYING SHEETS 


. 7 " 
Aig 
rs . FY 








1. surrasuiry ; 


Pip 


3. apreanance 


Two of the three 
sheet charts. 





Also: How to Buy 
the Right Size Sheets. 















5. caunomasurry, « 






7. wave 





8. saano wn 


CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A BRAND NAME ar « WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 

















CHOOSE SHEETS WITH A-BRAND NAME =. bas | IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 


New Towel Textbook! Includes information on history and a CD See coupon listing hook. 


background of towels, how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, 
laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 


e] P 
New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of (anmom hills ; 
sheets, sheet types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 


points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


J 
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